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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS... 

The Mission to Siam, and Hué. Capital 
Cochin China, in -the yours: ane “from FA 
Journal’ of the tate George Finlayson, Esq. 
Surgeon ‘and Naturalist. to the Mission. With 
a Memoir of the Author. By SirS. Raffies, F.R.S, 

_ 8vo. pp. 427, London 1825. J. Murray. 

WHENEVER auy portion of the world, our know- 

ledge of which happens tobe very limited, is 

rendered more than ordinarily interesting by cir- 
cumstances, it is generally found that some indi- 
viduals ape competent to furpish information 


“SATURDAY, DECEMBER. 17, 1825. 


ing, as he could only hear that he had been seen 
exploring a cave near St. Quinten. He was so| 
affected by this severe-loss of a brother:to whom 
he owed so.much, that it was an act of humanity 
to get him removed from the scene of his'sor- 
rows; and Sir James. Macgregor, who is never 
wanting on such occasions, kindly and promptly 
acceded to Dr. Somerville’s request to attac 

him to the medical-staff about to. proceed. t 
Ceylon.” » Thither he proceeded, and while sta- 
tioned there; even in the midst of the laborious 
professional duties which he faithfilly dis- 


wespecUiggr it, which but for this increase of| charged, sedulously prosecuted the study df 


anterest ‘they would not have thought it worth 
while to communicate to the public. The pre- 
ser.t volume is an example of this kind; for 
Vuough it contains a great deal of matter which 
would at, any ,time ,bave been acceptable, its 
appearance _,i8 probably to be .ascribed to the 
additional ‘curiosity. with which we now turn to 
accounts from countries intimately connected 
with the contest waging between the arms of 
Great Britain and an Eastern monarchy, so 
singular in its aspects as the Burman empire. 
Bordering upon this scene,of warfare, and 
bearing a strong resemblance to the people against 
whom we are contending ; having similar habits, 
jealousies of European intercourse, native alli- 
ances, and objects of a like fattre to’ maintain ; 


botany, geology, and:other branches of natumal 
history, to which he was always attached. His 
appointment on the mission to Siam and Cochin 
Chiva. followed ‘‘ as medical officer aad nata- 
ralist, during which .his- health was sacrificed at, 
an early period, by the active and severe exér- 
tions which his zeal iu the pursuit of datural his- 
tory induced him to. make, and he lived butto 
reach Bengal, and embark for Europe with little 
or no hope of recovery. :—he died:on the: passage 
home.” ’ Thus were cut off in the prime of hfe; 
and in the midst of a.career of deserved pros- 
perity, two amiable: persons, to whose modest 
worth-and arduous Jove of science, we have a 
sad_ pleasure in paying this humble tribute : the 
record may reeall their memories to after times, 


and, in short, developing alt the same peculiari-}and their-example be thought not unworthy to 


ties. of character.aud.- natal 


acquainted wil ne Burmese ; aud we read 
Mr. Finlayson’s bookvas a doubly valuable con- 
tribudion to our. stock of knowledge‘at this mo- 
meat. We shall accord: 
analysis of its contents, a little more at length 
than we might otherwise have done... 
_ Of the author,*the Memoir speaks very feel- 
ingly, and the accountig:an affecting one, Bern 
of humble paren 4 
‘cn Ryn ‘Donald rand himself, obtained 
(through the exertions oftheir father) that - 
mar-school scedatton which is placed writen te 
seach even of “thé ipagasions peasantry in that 
country, and whith chas:been the foundation for 
many a steady: and meritorious .young. man to 
build his fortanes upon, and raise’ himself to 
respectability and distifiction. These brothers 
a ~ this eee The toils and sacrifices of 
their honest father. were not thrown away u 
them ;. and ‘their diligence and good cobduck tot 
only blessed’ him ‘but rewarded themselves, and 
we may add, did honor to their native land. 
oe hn pe the peestation of Dr. Somerville, 
who the charge of the medical department 
of the army in Scotland,) and through various 
steps completed a+ course of academical studies, 
and were ultimately placed as assistant surgeons 
in the 33d Infantry and 8th Light Dragoons. 
It is melancholy to relate the premature perish- 
ing of this so goodly promise. Poor Donald Fin- 
layson on marching towards Paris after the glo- 
Tious victory of Waterloo, ‘‘ disappeared, and it 
seems probable*fell a victim to marauders then 
abounding ‘in the country, from the disorganized 
state of -the-retreating army. George got leave 
of absence to’ endeavour to-learn ‘the fate of his 
unfortunate brother, but his efforts were ‘unavail- 


- : bal ‘opimons,...thet he fHesed b f théirJowly, but virtuous! 
descriptions of the Siamese enable my to bora sag 2 haan wer iy ™ 
e cha! 


Iking out 
the mission, its route, and’ 
it afforded opportunity, we may briefly state the 


ingly proceed to give an| general result. The King of Siam did condescend 


to give Mr. Crawfurd and his associates an audi- 
ence ; but the Majesty of: Cochim China, con- 
trary to the usage of his predecessors, considered 
it to be heneath his diguity to receive the Envoy 


in,,. Thurso, Scotland, his’ of the Governor- General of Bengal—a man with- 


out a crown on his head! His capital, Hué, is 
admirably fortified ; and. he seems to be an am- 
bitious prince—but we shall dismiss~the affairs 
of Siam before we address ourselves to this part 
of the subject, upon which, by the by, we have 
more to say in consequence of some errors into 
which the Quarterly Review has fallen in review- 
ing the American Lieutenant White’s Voyage to 


selves to rectify. ‘ 

The mission sailed in the John Adam from 
Caleutta, on the 2ist of November, 1821. They 
touched at the Islands Preparis, Narcondam, 
Seyer—passed. the Straits of Papra—visited 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore, and finally arrived at Paknam in*Siam 
River.. Here difficulties were, as usual, thrown 
in their. way, and they were rather disrespect- 
fully melee ; but were allowed to proceed up 
the river to Bankok the capital, where they saw 
the King and his. Court, negociated, accom- 
plished nothing, and came away. 

The ‘first impression made by the Siamese on 
the author, is thus described: * 

*« March 27th —Accompanied by Mr. Rather- 
ford, 1 went on shore in the evening, and strolled 
through the village. We found it difficult to 
land; it being now low water, and the banks con- 





Cambodia, and which we shall take upon our- 


sisting of soft mud. . We.ascended ‘into: a honse 
built,’ as a great proportion ‘of! the village is; oyer . 
the river.. We. passed thus frdm house to house, 
on elevated boards, till. we reached dry, land. 
We found the people reniarkably civil, and-even 
obliging. They. reveived .us’, witli’ smiles, 
seemed anxious: to. entertain us... The womett 
were not less forward than the men .on:these 
occasions. ‘They collected round. us,’ talked; 
laughed, and expressed. not the least appreheny 
sion, We found the houses.dirty, andl : 
with billets “of: wood, «with little provision for 
ease. Yet the people appeared to live in ;tole- 
rable comfort, though their.means of subsistence, 
if we except. that which: they devive ftom the 
river and the sea; was not very evident.’ “There 
appeared ‘a great paucity. even of fish. Rice 
they seemed to have inabundance. ‘They!were 
well fed, and stout, batrather below the middle 
stature. ‘They cut the: hair close to;the heaf, 
leaving a short:tuft on the forehead, which they 
comb backward. There is‘no difference:in this 
respect between the men and the women, both 
cutting, the hair off short, ,Europeans )are not 
more attentive to:render their teeth white, than 
the Siamitse are to. make them black.. Amongst 
them:black teeth only are considered beautiful, 
and it must be allowed tliat they succeed _— 
fectly well ‘in this species of ornament. , 
Htogether with the coarse red. painting of the 
month and lips, “which they dezive from the , 
constant eating of betel, catechii 


principal events Ot\ther, gives to them. 
remarks for which 


The face of the Siathcs..is’ y-lar 
jforehead very broad, promifient on ea 

and covered with the haity scalp-in greater pro- 
portion. than 1 have observed. in any other 
people. In some, it descends. to within ap 
inch or even less of the eye-brows, covers 
the whole of the temples, and stretches  for- 
wards. to .within nearly the same; distance of 
the-outer angle of the eye. The ches hones 
are large, wide, and prominent. A principal 
péculiarity.in the configuration of their counte- 
nance is the great size, of the'linck part of the 
lower jaw. ‘I'he corona process here. projects 
outwards, so asi to give to-titis part of the face 
an uncommon breadth. One: would imagine, on 
# careless inspection, that they were all aftected 
with a slight degree of: geitre, or swelling of the 
parotid gland, A similar appearance is often 
observable in Malays, Thé*people generally go 
daked from thy waist upwards, sometimes throw- 
ing’ a piece of cloth over the shoulders. Old 
women in general expose the breast';. hut the 
young, and the middle, aged, wrap a short piece 
of cloth ronud the chest, of sufficient-length to 
form a single knot in front, thus leaying the 
shoulders and atmsbare. From the Jeias to the 
knee, they-wrap a piece of Llue or other coloured 
cloth, over which the better sort wear a piece of 
Chinese crape, or wsbawl, 

“ The bazaar, if.a few seattered hyts along a 
path may deserve that mame; was. extremely 
mengre. A few plantains, pumipkins, betel, to- 
bacco, and jagory, were almost the only articles 
it affyrded, by the sale of which-a few old wo- 
men contrived to-gain a subsistences - 

«* But the most singular feature in the busy 
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scene was the appearance of the houses, float- 
ing on the water, in rows about eight, ten, or 
more, in depth, from the bank. This novel ap- 
pearance was peculiarly neat and striking. The 
houses were built of boards, of a neat oblong 
form, and towards the river provided with a co- 
vered platform, on which were displayed nume- 
rous articles of merchandize: fruit, rice, meat 
&c. This was, in fact, a floating bazar, in whick 
all the various products of China and of the 
country were exposed for sale. At either end the 
houses were bound to long bamboos driven into 
the river. They are thus enabled to move from 
place to place according as convenience may 
demand. Every house is furnished with a small 
canoe, in which they visit, and go from place to 
place to transact business, Almost all those 
collected in this quarter seem to be occupied by 
merchants, many of them very petty no doubt, 
and by tradespeople, as-shoe-makers, tailors, &c. 
The latter occupations are followed almost ex- 
clusively by the Chinese. The houses are in 
general very small, consisting of a principal 
centre room, and one or two small ones, the 
centre being open in front, for the display of 
their wares. The houses are from twenty to 
thirty feet in length, and about half that space 
in breadth. They consist of a single stage, the 
floor raised above the water about a foot, and 
the roof thatched with palm leaves. At low 
water, when the stream is rapid, there appears 
to be but little business done in these shops.— 
Their proprietors are then to be seen lolling or 
sleeping in front of their warehouses, or other- 
wise enjoying themselves at their ease. At all 
hours of the day, however, many boats are 
passing and repassing. They are so light and 
sharp in their form, that they mount rapidly 
against the stream. They ave rowed with -pad- 
dies, of which the long canoes have often gight 
‘or ten on eaeh side. The number of Chinese 
appears to be very considerable ; they display 
the same activity and industry here that they do 
wherever they are to be found. Their boats are 
generally larger, and rowed by longer paddles. 
They have a sort of cabin, made of basket-work, 
in the centre, which serves to contain their 
effects, and answers the purposes of a house.— 
Many of them carry pieces of fresh pork up and 
down the river for sale. 
“* The river at Bankok is about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, without including the space 
occupied on each side by floating houses. It 
carries down a large body of water, and contains 
a large proportion of soft mud; its depth, even 
close to the bank, generally varies from six to 
ten fathoms, whilst its rapidity is about three 
miles an hour. As far as we could judge, we 
suspected that by far the greater part of the po- 
pulation lived on the water, in floating houses, 
moveable from place to place. The inconve- 
niences of a city built in this manner must be 
numerous.” 
Our countrymen visited a monastic institution : 
«* The accommodation for the priests is excel- 
lent ;. the houses are well raised, the floors and 
walls made of boards. A neat temple occupies 
one extremity of the enclosure. The fraternity 
received us with great cheerfulness, and, at our 
request, readily admitted us into the interior of 
the temple. Here, raised to about the middle 
height of the edifice, on a broad platform or 
altar, we discovered about fifty gilded images of 
Buddha, all in the sitting posture. The princi- 
pal image, considerably above the human sta- 
ure, was placed behind? and over him was 
raised a sort of arched canopy of carved and 
gilded wood. The others were ranged close be- 
fore him. On each corner of the altar, with 


in the usual costume of their order, and in the 
attitude of devotion, stood two priests. The ge- 
neral form of the figure of Buddha was not essen- 
tially different from that worshipped by the na- 
tives of Ceylon. The hair is short and curled ; 
the head surmounted by a flame or glory; the 
countenance placid, benign, and contemplative. 
They have given somewhat of a Siamese, or ra- 
ther Tartar expression to the features, by rather 
prolonging the eyebrows, and giving an obliquity 
to the eye ; the nose is more sharp, and the lips 
very thick. 
«* The Buddha of the natives of Ceylon, on 
the contrary, is a complete model of the ancient 
Egyptian or Ethiopian countenance, from which 
their images never deviate in the slightest de- 
gree. ‘There can be no question, however, that 
both nations intend to represent one and the same 
personage. 
‘* Nearly in the centre of this enclosure, a 
temporary building, of a pyramidal form, and 
constituted of successive stages, was then build- 
ing. We were informed that this was intended 
to contain the funeral pile on which the body of 
achief, who had died about five months before, 
was to be burnt in the course of another month ; 
it being customary, amongst Siamese of rank, to 
preserve the bodies of their relations in their 
houses for a greater or shorter period, according 
tc the rank of the deceased. Great preparations 
were now making for the approaching ceremony, 
and, in a building close by, we found some priests 
at work, painting devices for the occasion.— 
Taese were principally grotesque figures of old 
men, monsters, serpents, &c. 
« Tn the course of the evening we called upon 
the relative of the late chief. He seemed well 
pleased at our taking notice of the preparations 
that were going forward, and still more when I 
expressed a desire to see the body, which lay in 
one end of the room, behind a white screen. 
He immediately led us to the place, cast the 
screen aside, and exhibited an oblong box; co- 
vered with white muslin, and ornamented with 
green-coloured and gold-leaf fringe.”’ ‘ 
Of their treatment of the dead we have after- 
wards a more ample account; and as it is very 
peculiar we transcribe it here. The ceremonies 
observed are ‘‘ more or less expensive according 
to the rank which the individual held in the 
community, or the ability of his relations. The 
poorest amongst them are negligently and with- 
out ceremony thrown into the river, Those a 
little higher in the scale of society are burnt; 
often very imperfectly, and their partially-con- 
sumed bones are left to bleach on the plain, or 
to be devoured by ravenous beasts. Children, 
before the age of dentition, are interred in a 
superficial grave, to one end of which an up- 
right board is attached. Women who have died 
pregnant are interred in a similar manner.— 
After the lapse of a few months, however, their 
remains are taken up for the purpose of being 
burnt. 
‘* With the exceptions mentioned, the prac- 
tice of burning the dead extends to all ranks. 
The ceremony may be witnessed almost daily in 
the environs, and within the precincts of the 
temples. The latter are generally provided with 
a lofty shed, of a pyramidal form, open on all 
sides, and supported on tall wooden posts, of 
sufficient height to admit of the combustion of 
the body without injury to the roof. Nor is even 
this simple shéd common to all. The avarice of 
the priesthood, taking advantage of the weaker 
feelings of the human mind, has even here es- 
tablished distinctions at which death mocks. 
The poorer sort, therefore, raise the pile at a 
humble distance from the roof of pride. 





stances previous to the ceremony of combustion, 
It is that of cutting the muscular.and soft parts 
of the body into innumerable small pieces, until 
nothing is left of the corpse but the bare bones, 
The flesh thus cut up is thrown to dogs, vul- 
tures, and other carnivorous birds, which on this 
account resort to such places in great numbers, 
We found one of those pyramids covered with 
vultures, and the enclosure much frequented by 
dogs. The scene was loathsome and disgusting 
in the extreme, and sufficiently attested the pre- 
valence of this custom. The practice is looked 
upon as charitable and laudable, and the Siamese 
arrogate to themselves no small share of merit 
in thus disposing of the body as food, the mate- 
rial of life, to the beasts of the field, and to the 
birds of the air. It seems probable that this 
singular practice is connected with their notions 
of a future existence, and may have derived its 
origin in some way from the ancient doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, so strongly inculcated by their 
religion.* 

“A different custom prevails among the 
higher orders of Siamese, which, considering 
that the body is finally destined to be consumed 
by fire, is as unaccountable as the other is bar- 
barous and unfeeling. The custom I allude to is 
that of embalming the dead. But what seems 
most singular in this custom is, that the body has 
no sooner undergone that degree of preparation 
which renders it capable of being preserved for 
a longer period, than it is destined to be totally 
consumed. Were it not for this apparent incon- 
sistency, we should have little hesitation in 
attributing the origin of this practice to that 
warmth of filial affection, and the well known 
devotion to their ancestors, for which the Chinese 
are so remarkable. 

“« The art of embalming, as known to the Sia- 
mese, is extremely imperfect, notwithstanding 
that it has been practised from very ancient 
times. Its actual state is characteristic of that 
general ignorance of the ornamental, as well as 
of the useful arts of civilized life, which I have 
already hinted at on several occasions. 

“« The process is for the most part left to the 
relations of the deceased, who call in the assist- 
ance of the more experienced. 

‘© After washing the body with water, the first 
step is to pour a large quantity of crude mercury 
into the mouth. Persons of the highest rank 
alone, however, can have recourse to a material 
so expensive. The others substitute honey in its 
stead, but it is said with a less favourable result. 
The body is now placed in a kneeling posture, 
and the hands are brought together before the 
face, in the attitude of devotion. Narrow strips 
of cloth are then bound tightly round the extre- 
mities, and the body is compressed in a similar 
manner, The object of the ligatures is to squeeze 
the moisture out of the body. They act also in 
preserving the required posture, and with this 
object the more fiexible tendons of the extremi- 
ties are divided. In this posture the body is 
next placed in an air-tight vessel of wood, brass, 
silver, or gold, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased. A tube, or hollow bamboo, inserted into 
the mouth of the deceased, passes through the 
upper part of the box, and is conducted through 
the roof of the house to a considerable height. A 
similar bamboo is placed in the bottom, and ter- 
minates in a vessel placed under it to receive the 
draining off from the body. If the deceased is 





* Acustom somewhat similar is not unknown to the 
Bauddhists of Ceylon. During the late war in that 
country, a chief of some rank was sentenced to undergo 
the punishment of death by decapitation. It was inti- 
mated to him that government would not prevent his re- 
lations from rendering to his body the funeral rights of 
his country. He replied that it was his desire that his 
body might be left to be devoured by the jackals and 








their faces turned towards the images, clothed 


. 





“* A singular custom takes place in many in- 


other wild beasts. 
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of the rank of a prince, the sordes thus collected 
is conveyed with great formality and state, ina 
royal barge, highly ornamented, to be deposited 
at a particular part of the river below the city. 
That collected from the body of the king is put 


into a vessel, and boiled until an oil separates, 
which oil is carefully collected, and with this 


they, on certain occasions, (as when his de- 


scendants and those of his family go to pay their 
devotions to his departed spirit), anoint the 
singular image called Sema, usually placed in 


the temple after his death. 


“« Notwithstanding the precaution of using|books, in a loud voice. Behind them the new 


the tubes and the tight box, the odour, it is said, 
is often most offensive. In a few weeks, how- 
ever, it begins to diminish, and the body be- 
comes shriveled and quite dry. 

«« The body thus prepared by this rude pro- 
cess is, at the proper period, brought forth to 
be burnt, the relations having in the mean time 
made every necessary arrangement for the solemn 
occasion. Early in the morning a number of 
priests are assembled at the house of the de- 
ceased ; having received robes of yellow cloth, 
and been feasted, they repeat prayers in the Pali 
language, after which the body is carried forth 
to be burned. The priests receive the body as 
it approaches the temple, and conducting it to- 
wards the pile, repeat a verse in the Pali Jan- 
guage, which has been thus interpreted to me : 


Eheu! mortale corpus, 
Ut fumus hic nunc ascendit, sic et 
Animus tuus ascendat in celum*. 


After the body has been destroyed, the ashes, or 
rather the small fragments of bone which remain, 
are carefully collected, and the use that is made 
of them is somewhat singular. The priests are 
again called in ; prayers are again repeated in 
the Pali language, and various requisite ceremo- 
nies are performed, after which the ashes which 
had been collected after combustion, are reduced 
toa paste with water, and formed into a small 
figure of Buddha, which being gilded, and 
finished by the priests, is either placed in the 
temple, or preserved by the friends of the de- 
ceased. 

“«« The last ceremony is attended with consi- 
derable expense, and, therefore, the poorer or- 
ders, when unable to engage priests for its per- 
formance, keep the ashes of their relations by 
them, until they are in a condition to have it 
carried into effect in a becoming manner. 

« Tt must be confessed, that in matters of this 
sort, the Siamese shew the greatest regard to the 
memory of their relations and ancestors.” 

It is, as has been stated, ‘* usual to inter wo- 
men that have died pregnant ; the popular belief 
is that the necromancers have the power of per- 
forming the most extraordinary things when pos- 
sessed of the infant which had been thus interred 
in the womb of the mother: it is customary to 
watch the grave of such persons, in order to pre- 
vent the infant from being carried off. The 
Siamese tell the tale of horror in the most solemn 
manner. All the hobgoblins, wild and ferocious 
animals, all the infernal spirits are said to oppose 
the unhallowed deed; the perpetrator, well 
charged with cabalistic terms, which he must 
recite in a certain fixed order, and with nerves 
well braced to the daring task, proceeds to the 
grave, which he lays open. In proportion as he 
advances in his work the opposing sprites become 
more daring ; he cuts off the head, hands, and 
feet of the infant, with which he returns home. 
A body of clay is adapted to these, and this new 
compound is placed in a sort of temple ; the 
matter is now accomplished, the possessor has 
become master of the past, present, and future. 








“ The funeral ceremonies observed on the 
death of a king are somewhat different from 
those mentioned above, but the principle is the 
same. All the people go into mourning. All 
ranks and both sexes shave the head, and this 
ceremony is repeated athirdtime. An immense 
concourse is assembled to witness the combustion 
of the body. The ceremony is said to constitute 
the most imposing spectacle which the country 
at any time can boast. 

‘* Within the first enclosure a line of priests 
are seated, reciting prayers from the sacred 


king has taken his station. In the succeeding 
enclosures the princes of the royal family and 
other persons of distinction have taken their 
places. It will be seen by the manner in which 
the funeral-pile is lighted, how much attention 
has been bestowed upon the arrangement even 
of the most trivial matters. A train is laid from 
the pile to the place where the king stands, 
others to those occupied by the princes of the 
family, with this distinction in their distribution, 
that the train laid to the king’s station is the 
only one that directly reaches the pile. That of 
the next person in rank joins this at a little 
distance, and so of the others, in the order of 
rank, These trains are fired all at the same mo- 
ment. 
“« The outer circle of all is allotted to the per- 
formance of plays, gymnastic exercises, and 
feats of dexterity, and sleight of hand. ‘The 
plays are divided into Siamese, Barman, Pegu; 
Laos, and Chinese ; and they are so called more 
from the performers being of these several coun- 
tries, than from any essential difference in the 
ma. 
«© The external forms of reverence for the de- 
ceased king are impressive and unbounded ; and 
the image formed from his ashes, being placed 
upon the altar, claims scarce less devotion than 
that of Buddha himself.” 
Towards the living, in power, the most abject 
worship is paid: on the first interview of Mr. 
Crawfurd with an inferior minister, the servility 
of his attendants was degrading to humanity. 
. During the whole of the visit they lay pros- 
trate on the earth before him, and at a distance. 
When addressed, they did not dare to cast their 
eyes towards him, but raising their head a little, 
and touching the forehead with both hands 
united in the manner by which we would ex- 
press the most earnest supplication, their looks 
atill directed to the ground, they whispered in 
answer in the most humiliating tone. ‘The man- 
ner in which he was approached by the servants 
of his household, was even still more revolting 
to nature. When refreshments were ordered, 
they crawled forward on all fours, supported on 
the elbow and toes, the body being dragged on 
the ground. In this manner they pushed the 
dishes before them from time to time, in the 
best manner that their constrained and beast- 
like attitude would admit, until they had put 
them into their place, when they retreated back- 
wards in the same grovelling manner, but with- 
out turning round 
“Yet this haughty chief was himself but a 
minister of the fifth order in importance, doomed 
to take his turn of beast-like grovelling, as was 
subsequently exhibited on visiting Chromachit, 
son to the king. Every man here is doomed to 
crawl on the earth before his superior, The 
nation must be considered as entirely the slaves 
of the king, of whose lives, as well as property, 
he can dispose at will.” 
The ceremonies on being introduced to the 
king were still more striking. The mission was 
presented, after sundry negociations as to the 








narch, &c. The Siamese did not go the Chinese 
length of insisting upon prostrations and Kotou 
worship, but they required more than British 
independence and feelings could allow, and it 
was only at the end of some time that a compro- 
mise, agreeable to each party, was made. The 
natives managed, however, to lower the strangers 
by the scurvy mode of conducting them to the 
palace, and other signs, which'could not fail to 
be observed by the people, and construed in the 
way desired by their rulers: but these and other 
curious matters must be reserved for future con- 
sideration. 








A Wreath from the Emerald Isle; a New Year’s 
Gift for 1826. 12mo. pp. 150. Dublin, W. 
Curry, jun. & Co. London, J. Duncan. 

Ar this season, when London swarms with An- 
nuals, it is rather remarkable that the talent of 
Ireland should not yet have produced any similar 
commodity, as the symbol of kindly remem- 
brances and social affections. We are glad to 
see the attempt made; and though, in the 
present instance, it has not been crowned by 
a work fit to enter into competition with-the 
more matured efforts of England, it has 
nevertheless opened the path, and given us a 
miscellany, which may, if properly encou- 
raged, be the forerunner of a long line of 
better things. The Editor, Mr. P. D. Hardy,* 
in his prefix, very candidly explains the causes 
which have contributed to render him less effi- 
cient in his first essay; and, the whole consi- 
dered, we think him not only entitled to his 
country’s countenance as a foundation for hope, 
but actually for what he has done to rescue her 
from the charge of being mute, while voices issue 
from every nation round. . 
The papers which will probably be best liked 
on this side of the water, are those which exhi- 
bit familiar Irish life, such as a Trip to the Dar- 
gle, a Voyage to Howth, and Excursion to Wick- 
low. From the latter we quote an account of 
the Festival of St. Eglon, at Ardmore, to which is 
added a true picture, we doubt not, of Irish hos- 
pitality. Travelling towards the town, the wri- 
ter says :-— 

“ We had not proceeded far until we overtook 
a number of persons—some halt, some lame, and 
some blind—all moving forward as fast as the 
circumstances of their various cases would per- 
mit them, to celebrate the festival of the Saint. 
Joining company with an old man and his wife, 
who were trotting along at the rate of about two 
miles an hour, on a high-hacked shelty, appa- 
rentlynearlyas old as themselves—we commenced 
our inquiries as to the inhabitants, &c. The old 
man was not only very communicative, but very 
intelligent, and being occasionally helped out in 
a sentence by his better half, was to us a source 
of great entertairment. He was well acquainted 
with every individual resident within the com- 
pass of twenty miles ; knew to whom the land of 
the neighbourhood belonged of right ; ifthe real 
owner had it ; and withal, old as he was, hoped 
he would never die till he should see the right 
owner in possession. His own great-grandfather, 
he informed us, had been a prince of the coun- 
try, and his wife was descended from a line of 
kings, He dwelt with seeming pleasure and de- 
light on the days which were; and contrasted 
them with the wretchedness that now every 
where prevailed ; and summed up the whole by 
laying the entire blame on the introduction of 
the Protestant religion into the country. As it 
was not our object to dispute either the old 
~* We owe him a good turn for informing us that the 
“+ Literary Gazette has latterly been esteemed the Polar 


Star of the Literati who reside in that quarter of the west- 
ern hemisphere.” Long may it continue so! we 
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*“ Ah! mortal is the body, as now ascends this smoke, 
So may thy soul ascend to heaven.” 


manner in which they were to salute the mo- 


endeavour to deserve it.—Zd, 
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man’s claims to ancient greatness, or his opinions 
on religious matters, we were very good friends ; 
and with all his notions, we could discover that 
he was of a humane and benevolent disposition. 
In the course of our discourse we learned from 
him that the generality of the cabins in the coun- 
try were exactly the same as the one in which 
we had been, with the exception that some of 
them had a kind of chimney, formed of wattles 
and ozier slips, plastered with clay, which sloped 
up gradually till they met in a hole in the roof, 
and thus suffered the smoke to escape; that in 
general, in each of those wretched hovels, fur- 
nished as before described, from five to ten per- 
sons kennelled together, whose only food was 
potatoes and salt, one scanty meal of which in a 
day had often to suffice, when the head of the 
family could not obtain employment, which was 
very frequently the case ; two meals in the day, 
he said, were the most the poor people ever got 
—of flesh-meat many of them knew not the taste, 
and even the luxury of a little buttermilk they 
were seldom indulged with, the price of it being 
far beyond their means. ‘ Och, Sir,’ said the 
old man, wiping the big tear from his aged eyes, 
‘if ye had been in this part of the country at 
the time the typhus raged in it, yere hearts 
must have been hard indeed if ye could ha’ borne 
the sights which were seen every day amangst 
us. Whenever the disorder entered a cabin its 
effects were dreadfu’—as, from being obliged to 
sleep thegether, and to breathe the same un- 
wholesome air, scarcely one of a family escaped ; 
and when the disorder left the house, than those 
it left behind ye could not find greater objects of 
compassion in any corner of his majesty’s em- 
pire. 

“‘ Having now reached Ardmore, which we 
found thronged with devotees, our fellow-travel- 
lers immediately began to prepare themselves for 
the ceremonies of the day, by throwing off their 
shoes and stockings, and tucking up their clothes 
considerably above their knees. 

_ ‘* They commenced tli¢ir devotions by walk- 
ing three times round a tower, which they told 
“43 was built by St. Egion in a night ; saying their 
prayers on their beads, and kneeling four times 
each circuit. From this they resorted to a vault 
or cave, where a woman sold to each pilgrim or 
voteen a handful of earth, assuring the purchaser 
that it was the real ashes of the Saint, and that 
no evil could befall the individual who was pos- 
sessed of it. After approaching on their knees 
an image set up in the vault, and embracing it 
with great reverence, they next proceeded to the 
Tuins of an old chapel, and after encompassing it 
three times, all the while repeating a certain 
number of prayers, they entered and went from 
one end to the other on their bare knees, pray- 
ing as they proceeded, and embracing the chan- 
cel of the chapel when they had done. They 
next washed their feet in a pond of holy water 
in the vicinity of the chapel, and after purchasing 
a draught of water from a holy well close by the 
entrance, they proceeded to the last act of their 
devotion, which consisted in’ passing three times 
under a great stone by the sea-shore. This stone, 
We were informed, came from Rome, on the sur- 
face of the water, and landed on the spot where 
it now rests. In passing round and under this 
stone, one followed another in the way that chil- 
dren play ‘ hide and go seek ;’ the devotees 
Were on their bare knees, and as the ground is 
filled with sharp stones, many of them were cut. 
They pleased themselves, however, with the 
ey pe merit of their devotion was en- 
an the severity of the pains they en- 
dured. , : wit ee 

“* After having gone through their various 

evolutions, they then sat down together in par- 


ties, and ‘ laughed a little, and sang a little, and 
joked a little, and sported a little, and courted a 
little—and (those who had it) swigged the flow- 
ing can.’ Wonderful are the cures which the 
virtues of the holy well are said to perform—the 
blind are enabled to see, the deaf to hear, and 
the lame to dance and caper ;—while those who 
are not cured, eagerly enquire ‘ Who has got the 
blessing ?” 

“ Having remained at Ardmore until it was 
too far advanced in the evening to think of pro- 
ceeding any distance, we determined on putting 
the hospitality of some squire in the neighbour- 
hood to the test, and accordingly trudged on our 
weary way until we came to a house, the owner 
of which we concluded, from its appearance, 
must at least be above the middle rank in life— 
and putting as much brass into our faces as we 
were able, rapped at the door just as the gloom 
of night had thrown its shadows across the hori- 
zon. It was opened by an elderly gentleman, 
who, on our mentioning to him that we were 
strangers in the country, and requesting to know 
if he could direct us to the nearest place where 
we could obtain lodging for the night, most cour- 
teously invited us in, assuring us that he should 
feel truly happy in being favoured with the plea- 
sure of our company. Nothing loth, we cheer- 
fully availed ourselves of the kind offer; and 
never did we enjoy a pleasanter evening than we 
spent in the hospitable mansion of 
He was a perfect specimen of what is called a 
real Irish gentleman—and the best of every thing 
his house could afford was produced for our use. 
My English friends were not able for some time 
to throw off their natural reserve ; but our kind 
host having after supper plied them pretty well 
with his mountain-dew, which he assured them 
had not a head-ache in a gallon of it, they soon 
became social as any of the party, and enjoyed 
in a high degree the pleasantry of the squire, who 
continued to amuse us with anecdotes connected 
with his hunting and shooting excursions. We 
retired to rest much pleased with our hospitable 
reception; and arose with the morning’s sus, 
determinéd to start forward on our journey. 
Here, however, we found that our good fortune 
the evening before was only a foretaste of what 
was to follow—the gallant squire peremptorily in- 
sisting on our remaining with him for at least two 
or three days. As no excuse would avail us, we 
at length agreed to accept his friendly invitation, 
and he promised we should not repent having 
complied with his request, for he had two or 
three as good dogs and guns as were to be met 
with in the country, and plenty of powder and 
shot, which were completely at our service.” 

The following piece of native ready wit, &c. 
is related about the same time :— 

‘* On our return to the inn where we had 
stopped during the night, had a fine opportunity 
of hearing a specimen of that mother wit for which 
the Irish are so renowned.—One of my young 
friends seeing a fine looking young girl washing 
a basket of potatoes at a cabin door, addressed 
her with, ‘ how d’ye do, my dear? how is 
mamma and papa, and how are the little pigs?” 
to which the good-natured girl, with a look full 
of arch-expression, instantly replied, ‘ thanks to 
yer honour, I’m very well, and mamma and papa 
are very well, and the little pigs sent their com- 
pliments to you.’ By the way, the bon mot 
ascribed to an Irish peasant, who on being asked 
‘why he kept his ‘pig in his cabin,’ replied, 
‘ arrah, honey, who has a better right to it, isn’t 
it he who pays the rent?’ while it is literally 
true, may be taken as a fair specimen of that 
gaieté de ceur, that peculiar trait in the Irish 
character, which enables the individual possess- 





ing it tojest even with his own misfortunes,” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


From a slight, but acute Essay on modem 
poetic composition, we copy the annexed re- 
marks :— 

‘* The greatest perfection in is that 
ease which proceeds from, or aged conse- 
quence of labour and attention ; and which re- 
sembles that strength and activity in the natural 
body which is attained by proper exercise, where 
the elastic and well-defined muscles prove that 
they have been wrought to the true tone of vi- 
gour. This is the prime characteristic of the 
French madrigal and of the Greek epigram—and 
it is this that so highly distinguishes the lighter 
poems of Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, and Moore, 
which are so remarkable for their grace and sym- 
metry. It is this vigorous principle which is 
also the peculiar characteristic of the writings of 
a late Noble Bard. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in striving to imitate the beauties of his 
style, future writers may not be infected with 
that spirit of doubt and despondency and liber- 
tinism which so frequently disfigure his Lord- 
ship’s productions. It is worthy of remark, that 
although the lives of the Greek lyric and ama- 
tory poets, of whose productions Lord Byron was 
passionately fond, were devoted to pleasure, in 
general their writings are of a melancholy cast— 
filled with complaints of the ills of age, poverty, 
anid distress, and uncomfortable reflections on the 
shortness and misery of life ; and it is urged as 
an excuse for the gloominess of some of his Lord- 
ship’s poems, and the profligacy of others—that 
they were written under the impression made 
upon his mind by the perusal of these authors.— 
Indeed it is certain that the writings of many in- 
dividuals have been deeply tinged with the spi- 
rit of the authors to whose works they were most 
partial. This circumstance should operate strong- 
ly, therefore, on the minds of young aspirants to 
poetic fame, in inducing them to form a just esti- 
mate of the authors on whom they would feed 
their imagination. Milton enriched his fancy 
from the pages of Holy Writ; and it is said of 
‘Gray, that he neverssat Wown to write without 
having previously devoted a short portion of time 
to the perusal of Spenser’s ‘ Fairie Queen.’ 
Certain it is, that all our truly sublime poets in- 
cline to hope, and to cheerful contemplations of 
futurity ; and there is little doubt that when time 
has given the writings of the Noble Bard a fair 
and impartial trial, the general voice will pre- 
fer the splendors of Milton to the dark lantem 
and stiletto of Lord Byron. And here, by the 
way, as we have alluded to the writings of Lord 
Byron, it may not be deemed an uninteresting 
conclusion to these cursory observations on points 
not sufficiently attended to by the generality of 
writers, to advert for a moment to a few of the 
various imitations of other authors which are to 
be met with in his Lordship’s writings. It has 
been asserted by some that many of his Lord- 
ship’s poems are mere English translations of 
oriental originals, or at best a versification of sto- 
ries common in the East. Supposing this to be 
the case, we would not feel disposed to think 
the less of Lord Byron’s: poetical talent. We 
would just think as highly of Macpherson, were 
he the mere translator of Ossian, as though the 
beautiful poems bearing that title had been writ- 
ten by himself. There is-a wide difference be- 
tween being an imitator and a copyist. Some of 
the best writers have been successful imitators 
of the style of others : thus, as it is well known, 
Virgil, in imitating his master, Theocritus, su- 
passed him in an eminent degree. But Lord 
Byron, whether from carelessness or inadver- 
tency, or some other cause, has certainly been 
guilty of several manifest iarisms, not only 
of the ideas, but of the very words of several liv- 
ing authors. In proof we shall only adduce the 
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examples furnished in two of his Lordship’s most 
highly-finished shorter poems, ‘the Bride of 
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Abydos’ and ‘ the Corsair.’ 


“In ‘the Bride of Abydos,’ the very first line 
is evidently a literal translation from M. de Staél’s 
‘ De l’Allemagne,’ where she mentions a German 
romance, ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ by Goéthe, in 
which she says there are some charming verses, 
* que tout le monde sait par coeur en Allemagne,’ 


commencing with 
* Connois-tu le terre od les citronniers fleurissent.’ 


Every reader will immediately recognise in this 


the original of 


* Knowest thou the land where the cypress and myrtle.’ 
How much further his Lordship’s plagiarisms 
may extend in this case is not ascertained, as M. 
de Staél has not translated the entire of Goéthe’s 


m. 
The description of Zuleika, beginning 
* Who hath not oo how feebly words essay, 


To fix one spar 


will also at once bring to the mind of the English 
reader the opening of the second canto of ‘ the 


of beauty’s heavenly ray,’ &c. 


Pleasures of Hope,’ 


* Who hath not paused while beauty’s pensive eye,’ &c. 
In the same part of this beautiful poem, the line 


‘ The power of grace—the magic of a name,’ 


will remind him of the description of Conrad, in 


* the Corsair,’ 1 


ine 184, 


* The power of thought—the magic of the mind.’ 


« Forthe expression in ‘ the Bride of Abydos,’ 


line 179, ° 





* The music breathing from her face,’ 
his Lordship has expressed his obligation to M. 
de Staél; and in the description of Leander 
crossing the Hellespont, in the fourth line of the 


second canto of the same excellent poem, 





by substitating 


* The beautiful, the brave,’ 
is only altered from Lady Randolph’s lamenta- 
tion over the dead body of her son, in ‘ Douglas,’ 


the article for the pronoun, 


* My beautiful, my brave.’ 
*« In * the Corsair,’ line 359, 
« Then give me all I ever asked, a tear,’ 


bears a striking resemblance to the expression in 


Gray’s Elegy, 


* He gave to misery all he had, a tear.’ 


* Jn the last canto of ‘ the Corsair,’ Conrad’s 
feelings when he thinks of Gulnere, strongly 
remind the reader of Marmion’s remorse, when 
the remembrance of Constance crosses his mind, 


* And he was free—and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven.’ 


Corsair, line 696. 


* Aad I the cause for whom was given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven.’ | 


Marmion. 

“«« Many of the most beautiful similes in the 
Corsair, the Bride of Abydos, and the Giaour, 
are taken from ‘ the History of the Caliph Vat- 
heck,’ and the Notes to that extraordinary tale. 
‘The idea of the three-winged butterfly of Kash- 
mere ; and the allusions to the eye of the Gazelle 
and the blossoms of the pomegranate, are also 
mentioned by Sir William Jones to be almost 
universal in all the poetry of the East. The idea 


in ‘ Childe Harold,’ 


* Deep in yon 


In hope to merit heaven by ma 
also owes its origin to the eastern world. The 
Caliph Omer Ben Abdalaziz declared that ‘ to 
merit heaven it was necessary to make earth a 


hell.’” 


Recommending the Wreath from the Emerald 
Isle, to the Emerald Isle, we conclude with a 


cave Honorius long did dwell, 


very short example of the poetry: - 


“< Translated from the French of La 


‘a MEDICAL PRESCRIPTION. 


Would you wish to get well without failing 


Of I know not what ill, which 


For this ae 


I know not for w 
ht has made you look feeble and ail 


prescribe you to buy, 


king earth a hell,’ 


Martiniere. 


b 
he 


How much I can’t say, of a root | knew not, 

To mix of [ know not what simples a potion, 

Pound I know not what herbs, and of them make a lotion; 
Which applied piping hot, 
Will for aught that [ know 

Make you eat, drink, and sleep, as a fortnight ago; 

But this I can venture for certain to say 

Half the doctors in London prescribe the same way.” 





PROGRESSES, &C. OF KING JAMES THE FIRST. 
Tue address alluded to in our last Gazette is 
taken from the Bodleian Library, and was spoken 
in Latin by William Hubbocke, when the King 
entered the Tower of London to ‘‘ perform the 
residue of the solemnities of his Coronation|/a 
thorough the Citie of London,”’ which the Plague 
had previously prevented. We prefer the trans- 
lation as most intelligible to the majority of 
readers :— 

« «TI wil give,’ saith the Lord by Hosea the 
Prophet, ‘ the vale of Achor for the gate of 
hope.’ Now the vale of Achor was the first en- 
traunce for the people of Israel into the Land of 
Promise. Semblably this fort of the Tower, O 
mighty King, is the threshold, as it were, of the 
land of your behest ; and the first step of your 
investiture unto a Kingdome, determined unto 
you by divine decree before you were borne. 

«* At the porte gates whereof there saluteth |p 
you by my words not only your faithfull Lieuten-|d 
ant, a Knight graced with ornaments of warre 
and peace, and the whole troop of armed men 
(the Wardens), that surround your Princely per- 
son, your servants the guard in this place, but 
togither also there welcomes you, as it were with 
one obeysance, whole England, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, the soveraigne authority of all which by 
the possession of this one place, you do claspe 
and as it were gripe in your hand. For this 
Tower and Royal Castle is the pledge for them 
all, and not onely the gate of good hope, but the 
haven of the whole scope. Here the stately and 
princely, beastes the Lyons (touclfant) of Eng- 
land do bow down to the Lyon (rampant) of 
Scotland ; even to you a true ofspring of the 
Lyon of Juda, and rightly descended of Kings 
your great-great grandfathers. Here is — 
coyned, the joynts and sinewes of warre, whic 
now a good while since hath borne the image 
and superscription of you our Cesar. Here are 
the Records of Estate, the closet of the acts and 
patent of our Princes, your renowned progeni- 
tors, out of which, 1 may boldly avouch it, a 
truer story of our nation by far may be compiled 
then any is yet extant. Here are dispersed in the 
severall quarters of this place certaine rounde 
turrets for the custody of offendors against the 
King. This which is next our elders tearmed 
the Bloody Tower, for the bloodshed, as they 
say, of those Infant Princes of Edward the Fourth, 
whom Richard the Third of cursed memory (I 
shudder to mention it,) savagely killed two to- 
ither at one time. Then there presenteth it- 
selfe, looking dutifully from a great heigth upon 
you, but holding out brasen piecesof shot, threat- 
ning flashes of fire and thunderbolts to your ene- 
mies, a great and square Tower for mattiall ser- 
vice, the strength of this place, a watchman for 
the City, a keeper of the peace, a commaunder 
of the country round about, wherein antiquity 
hath specially made memorable the Hall of the 
Romane Cesar. Here is the Jewell-house and 
the wealth of the Kingdome, containing imple- 
ments of great valew above number, and al the 
gold and silver plate, with a most rich Princely 
wardrap [wardrobe] ; all of which have now long 
since powred themselves into your bosome, as the 
just owner and ful heire to them al. Here are, 
that I may not name every thing, mountaines of 
bullets, and most large places above and below 
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powder, finally with the whole furniture to chi- 
valry, for service on horse, on foot, by land, by 
sea, exceedingly stoared ; and all these to sub- 
due your enemies ; to defend your friends, citi- 
zens, subjects, associats, and confederats ; and to 
propulse danger, annoyance, violence, feare, from 
your owne person, most puissant King, from your 
dearest spouse, our Soveraigne Queene, your 
progeny, estate, and whole Traine. 


“* Wherefore we give thanks, as many as our 


heart can conceive, to Him first, ‘ by whom 
King’s raigne,’ by whom your Majesty, O James, 


Sixt among others, to us a First, in this sixt 


age of the world, in your owne constant age, in 
the declyning age of our Kingdome, doth enter 
your raigne, and now fully raigneth; and the 
rather, that in so great ods of dispositions, so 
many sects cutting from one another, such dis- 
tractions of men’s mindes, you doe with such 
wonderfull agreement of all degrees, every one 
acclaming to it, no man’s reclaiming at it, and 
without. any stirring of weapon, so peaceably 
raigne. There is no country, burrough, precinct, 
city, hamlet, out of which there have not come 
openly of al sorts, ages, degrees, of al estates and 
conditions, even from the most utmost foreine 


arts, Embassadors to congratulate. What won- 
erfull resorte out of good townes ; what con- 


course out of the field-country of farmers with 
their wives and children, as though some great 
and festivall day of the Ever-living God were 
now celebrated. So that there was not a more 
dutifull striving betweene Israel and Juda to 
bring home David their King, then there is ready 
obsequiousnes of the whole Kingdome of England, 
as of one man, for the bringing in of our David, a 
King after God’s owne hart. 


‘* For these two ornaments of arts and armes, 


which in David were eminent, namely, the praise 
of holy learning to tha height of a prophet, the 
honour of victorious exploits abroad in warre ; 
these two do begin to shew themselves to bee 
with you, who without warre vanquishing the 
prowde, have upon the hearing of your name at- 
tained unto most mighty kingdomes ; and have 
written such worthy golden bookes out of the 
circle of sacred sciences and the finer learning, 
that good literature, which, as vulgar, lay de- 
spised, seemeth now to be.ennobled, and by your 
raigne to raigne itselfe. 
is brighter then, when it is in the midst of Hea- 
ven, then when it is in any other part, so the 
shine of learning is both more orient, and the 
fruite more abundant in a King then in any 
other estate of men ; seeing thereby he may bee 
president in the Courts of Justice, and chiefe 
Moderator in schooles ; (as of late you were tq 


And verely, as the sun 


al our glory), both to discerne the right with our 
own eies, and also to foster learning, aad to fa- 
vour learned men much more. And although we 
cannot but bee affected with the misse of (now) 
St. Elizabeth (our late Queene), yet seeing when 
as she, as our sunne setting and departing from 
us in the ripe time of her daies, there followed 
so short and so clear a night, enlighted with so 
many starres of the kingdome, chalking out one 
King’s way, as the milken. way in Heaven, 
plainely (as the olde sawe hath bin) St. James’ 
way; and seeing another sunne rose so early 
unto! us, by comfort whereof this whole now a 
yeare almost hath continued as one faire day, 
without any stormy cloud towards, but such an 
one as vanished in the verie gathering of it 
through the protection of God; so that in this 
change we feele no alteration from the raygne of 
Queene Elizabeth, neither may we expect any 
other thinges at your Majestie’s hands, but even 
all the good thinges of Queene Elizabethe’s time, 
saving that your manly prowesse, and the indu- 





| |for receipt of armour, with ordnance, dartes, 





pikes, bowes, arrowes, privy coats, helmets, gun- 


ments of nature in the superior degree of your 
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sex above her, doth promise both greater and 
more notable attempts. Unto God first, ‘ in 
whose thigh is written King of Kinges and Lord 
of Lordes,’ the chiefe Prince among al your im- 
perial Electors (for it was the doing of divine 
power and not humane), with most thankful 
mindes we yeeld ourselves, and next in you, O 
sacred King, the anointed of the Lord, we set 
our hearts at rest. For this is the shouting and 
triumphant applause of al your subjectes, that 
joyntly welcome you unto the crowne. 

The cry of people sounds alike, yet is their voice all one ; 

‘Thou James our King, of country art the father term’d 

alone. MAgrTIAL. 

“* Wherefore take unto you the triumphs of 
peace ; receive here the keys of the kingdome, 
the chiefe Citty London; goe up into the chiefe 
fort of your land, the principall Armour-house 
of the Realme, this Tower of London, Ireland 
wisely foreseeing your approach, partly subdued, 
partly yeelding, is become totally yours; the 
two roses of England, (both the red rose of 
Lancaster, rightly called ruddie, as being em- 
brued in blood by wounds from herselfe, til shee 
was almost spent: and that other white tose of 
the House of Yorke, rightly named white, as 
which having lost much blood by civil warre, 
waxed pale wel nigh unto death; which both 
with their prickles stinging togither encountered 
oftener than was fitte with the lion of Scotland ;) 
do now offer themselves as coronets and garlands 
about your heads, as though God had now ful- 
filled that which he forspake by Ezechiel to this 
purpose : ‘Sonne of man, take unto thee two 
pieces of wood ; write in one to Jehuda; in the 
other write to Joseph with al the house of Israel ; 
then frame them togither in one, that they may 
be one iu thy hand ; for thus saith the Lord: 
** I wil take the house of Joseph with the tribes 
of Israel, and the house of Juda with his tribes, 
and wil joyne them by one fabricke in My 
hand, and will make them one nation, and one 
King, namely, David My servant shall be pastor 
over them ; neither shall they be anie more two 
nations, nor henceforth divided into two king- 
doms,” ’ &c. who doth not see and love the like 
proceeding of God with us? The wicked, the 
desperate ruffins thought in the change to cast 
all in a hurly-burly ; the Popish crue hoped that 
the whole iland would have bin on fire with civil 


warre ; and both of them, out of the midst of the 
sturre, did gloriously bragge of their golden day. 


But through the rod of God’s providence over 
us, and by the prudent advice of the Counselors 
of Estate, all their hopes hitherto have beene 
made frustrate ; yet ‘justice and peace do greete 
togither ; truth and faithfulness do kisse each 
other ;’ the Kingdome of England is still the 
Kingdome of the Gospell ; the Kingdome of my 
King is the Kingdome of my God; yet there 
liveth the Defender of the Faith, defended by the 
faith ; the mainteiner of justice, and most ac- 
ceptably intertained in his most just title to the 
Kingdome ; a promoter of peace and promoted 
by peace ; even James, the father of the Church, 
and sonne of the same; the heire of Queene 
Elizabeth in her Kingdomes and vertues. God 
hath given unto you a Kingdome; unto the 
Kingdome a holy Religion; to a holy Religion 
peace ; and all these to you even by inheritance. 
This neighbour nation to our native country, not 
our halfe but full sister, even as it were a twinne 
of the same mother, most neere of al other to one 
another in Religion, in blood, in soile, in right 
of crowne, in language, in common services, and 
common hazardes, surrounded with one sea as 
one wall, I meane England and Scotland, or to 
speake more truly, one-land hath. God plotted 


if our sinnes doe not 


t loving knotte of 
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overturn it, even for ever, Socrates was wont 
to curse them, who severed honesty and profit 
asunder in their purposes, which by nature cleave 
togither. ‘ Christ, greater than rates, doth 
command; ‘ Let no man separate that which 
God hath joined togither.’ The partition-wall 
betweene these two Kingdomes by the finger of 
God at your comming to the crowne is gone. He 
hath made Israel ‘a Juda one in you ; no more 
two Kingdomes, nor two Kings ; nor two pas- 
tors, nor two flockes; nor two kindes, nor two 
mindes ; nor two regions, nor two religions. One 
King, one people, one law, and, as it was in the 
beginning, one land of Albion. Al things in one 
heavenly God one ; al things in one earthly God, 
(‘ for I have stiled you Gods,’ as the Scripture 
speaketh,) one ! 

It is not ged that many heads beare rule in any land ; 

Let one be Soveraigne King and Lord, and so decrees 

may stand. Homer. 

“* Wherefore, most mighty Monarch, make use 
of this your magnificent estate ; possesse it, en- 
joy it; bewtifie this your portion, even your best 
inheritance, which you are come unto by right 
of nature ; proceed on in your Princely vertue ; 
go forward in the worthy praise of these begin- 
nings ; seeke that God which is become your 
God wonderfully by such a heape of benefits, and 
His Kingdome also in this beginning of ged King- 
dome, the Plague being much abated, and the 
counsels of conspirators detected, even with a perfit 
hart and with all your power, even yet more ear- 
nestly, if it may be. Not only preserve religion, 
but increase it; plant the Gospel throughout all 
your dominions; give reputation to Arts and 
Universities; enlarge the patrimony of Christ ; 
that now at length after long detinue, restitution 
may be made unto God of al that is due unto 
God, whersoever you have to do, Confirme and 
ratifie the ancient lawes both in Church and 
Commonwealth, except where we have gathered 
any corruption, either from Adam or Rome ; 
command justice to all men; but ease the low 
estate of the poore in following their suites; 
establish strongly by al meanes not only concord, 
but indissoluble frendship betweene these sister 
nations, and all the sisters’ children, Finally, 
receive us and ours into your protection ; that we 
may alway sing unto God a holy himne, and 
Allelujah, and of you may stil ring this peale 
among ourselves: ‘ Let live, O God, let van- 
quish, let growe, let prosper, let flourish as long 
as mortality may endure, even James of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Fraunce, and Ireland King, to- 
gither with our Soveraigne Ladie Anne, his 
Spouse ; with Henry Prince of Wales, and the 
rest of the Royal Progeny. Let live, I say, James 
of England and Scotland, or, to speake at one 
word, King of whole Brittaine !”” 

If this be reckoned prosing praise, it was 
equalled whithersoever royalty travelled ; nor 
were the poets a whit behind the orators in their 
eulogies, when masque, or pageant, or publication 
presented an opportunity. It is not worth while, 
however, to exemplify this spirit in any detail; 
two or three brief pomens may suffice— 

‘* Great Monarch of the West, whose glorious stem 

Doth now support a triple diadem, 

Weying more than that of thy grand-grandsire Brate, 

Thou that maist make a King thy substitute, 

And doest besides the rose and the white, 

With the rich flower of France thy garland dight, 

Worries above Kings now, or those of olde, 

A double crowne of lawrell and of gold, 
O let my voyce passe through thy Royall eare, 


And whisper thus much, that we figure here, 
A new Arabia.” 
- - - “ Beames from thine eyes 
So ye ne that they bring, 
To England’s new Arabia, Spring. 
For {ov whereof, Nimphes, Sences, Houres, and Fame, 
Eccho loud hymnes to his imperiall name. 

- - -deondon’s P: ? 


- 


~ -* 8 
From the same we take the subjoined speci- 


mens—— 








seaueeieienen canine ie 
* Alter Apollo redit, noyus en! jam regnat Apollo.” 
*¢ Shine, Titan, shine; 
Let thy sharp raies be hurld, 
Not on this under world, 
For now ’tis none of thine. 
No, no, ‘tis none of thine. 


But in that pebenee, 
Where that thine armes infolde, 
Turnes all to burnisht gold, 
Spend thy guilt arrowes there. 
Doe, doe, shoote onelie there. 


Earth needes thee not; 
Her childbed daies are done, 
And she another Sunne, 

Faire as thyselfe has got, 

A new, new, Sunne has got. 


O this is He! ‘ 
Whose new beames make our Spring, 
Men glad, and birdes to sing, 

Hymnes of praise, fox, and glee, 

Sing, sing, O,this is He ! 

That in the North 
First rizing, shonne (so far) 

Bright as the morning starre, 

At his gaie comming forth. 

See, see, he now comes forth. 


How soone joies varie ! 
But here he list not,tarry. O then, 
a both place and men. 
ut here he list not tarrie. 
O griefe ! he list not tarrie. 


No, no, his beames, 
Most equall devide, 
Their heate to orbes beside, 
Like nourishing silver streames. 
Joies slide awaie like streames. 
Yet in this lies ' 
Sweete hope, how far soever 
He bides, no cloudes can sever 
His glorie from our eyes. 
Drie, drie, your weeping eyes. 
And make Heaven ring, 
His welcomes showted loudelie, 
For Heaven itselfe lookes proudly, 
That Earth has such a King. 
Cho. Earth has not such a King !”” 


Another of the same— 


“Where are all these honours owing? 
Why are seas of people flowing? 
Tell me, tell me, Rumor, 
Though it be thy humor 
More often to be lying, - 
Than from thy breath to have traeth flying ; 
Yet altar now that fashion, 
And without the streame of passion, 
Let thy voyce swim smooth and cleare, 
When words want gilding, then they are most deere. 


Behold where Jove and all the states _ 
Of Heay’n, through Heav’ns seaven silver gates, 

All in glory riding, 

Backs of clouds bestriding, 
The milky waie do cover, 
With starry path being measur’d oyer, 

he Deitie’s convent, 

In Jove’s highh Court of Parliament. 
Rumor, thou doest loose thine aymes, i 
This is not Jove, but one as great, King James. 


An Epigram by Ben Jonson, (whose exqul 
site Masques are re-published in this work, ) may 
serve to wind up this branch of observation. It 
is addressed ‘ to the Ghost of Martial :”— 

“ Martial, thou gav’st far nobler Epigrams 
To thy Domitian than I can my James ; 


But in my Royal subject I pass thee. 
Thou flattered st thine, mine cannot Gatterpl be. 


Chorus. 


Yet Jonson, as his accomplished editor, Gif- 
ford, justly contends, was no servile flatterer. 
His poetry partakes of the character of the age; 
but manly and bold advice is frequently inter- 
spersed with his laudation of royalty. The fol- 
lowing is an odd specimen of another sort, from 
the rare tract of “ Time Triumphant,” (at the 
King’s Coronation.) 

“‘ The poore Subjects’ Prayer for the long preservation of 
the sacred persons the King, Queene, Prince, and the 
rest of their most Royall issue and posteritie : 

* Royall King James, 
Honour of names, 
Englande’s blysse 
Wee bappie in this, 
Pray wee ever 
Life fail thee never; 
But flourish and be 
As the bay-tree ; 
Evermore greene, 

rresh alwaies scene, 
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Virtue attend thee, said. The man seemes to be a very honest 
Till death end thee : man, of a good complexion, of a civill conversa- 


We thus intreat God’s powerfull Will, 
To guide, keep, blesse, and guarde thee still : 
That under God, Heaven’s King, and thee, 
Our safe abidings still may bee. 
From harmefull tongues, 
That wish thee wrongs : 
From traytours’ hate 
That stirre debate ; 
From witching evils, 
The guifts of devils; 
From Hell and sinne 
That some live in ; 
From poyson’d hearts 
That ever thwarts ; 
And from all those 
That are thy foes, 
Wee wish thy person may stande free 
To enjoy the sweetes of Royaltic : 
That when this life shall yeelde up breath, 
Then live with late Queene Elsabeth. 
Thy Queene and Wife, 
Lord length her life: 
That pierles Ann, 
God loves, and man. 
A King her Father, 
A King her Brother, 
A King her mate, 
A Queene her state. 
Her Soone a Prince, 
Her children since, 
All Royall borne, 
Whom Crownes addorne. 
Never was woman so before, 
But faire Queewe Ketherin, and no more: 
And as in greatnes Earth doth grace her, 
So God’s great*goodnes in Heaven place her. 
Rare Henry young, 
Of this line sproung, 
Blessed be, 
In thy degree, 
Rest wise and faire, 
The Reval Heyre: 
And all the reste, 
Remaine thus blest, 
Mildely flourish, 
In peace nourish : 
Never decrease 
Till the world cease. 
Yea all in all, all joy betide 
King, Queene, and Children, Heaven’s pride. 
Pine all, all perish, languish, when 
To this all tounges crie not Amen, Amen.” 


Notwithstanding his “ poore subjects” ardent 
affection, however, his Majesty’s sojourns were 
sometimes felt to be locally burthensome. At 


Royston— 


‘© « Theare was one of the King’s speciall 
The 
King was much displeased that he was wanted ; 
The next 
day, when they weare on the field, Jowler came 
in amongst the rest of the hounds; the King 
was told of him, and was very glad, and, 
loking on him, spied a paper about his neck, 
*« Good Mr. 
Jowler, we pray you speake to the King, (for|inclined to repose almost implicit credit upon 
he hears-you every day, and so doth he not 
us) that it will please his Majestie to go 
back to London, for els the country wilbe un- 
doon ; allour provition is spent already, and we 
It was 


hounds caled Jowler, missing one day. 


notwithstanding went a-hunting. 


and in the paper was written: 


are not able to entertayne him longer.’ 
taken for a jeast, and so pass’d over.’” 


tion, and discreet; hath no bookes, or place to 
study; and twice or thrice a weeke usually 
preaches: Yet the King will not say what he 
thinckes of it. He will heare hym and sifte 
hym er he depart from Court.” 


the King that he was a counterfeit, and was 
pardoned: a bad precedent, we fear, for we 
have heard many of his imitators even down to 
the present epoch, who preach exactly asif they 
were asleep, and whose congregations do not 
fail to submit to the same soothing influence. 
Yet itis earnestly to be desired that the race of|into tears; saying, that in him he had lost a 
Doctor Haydocks were extinct; though they 
may, superficially, seem to be very honest men, 
of good complexions, and civil ‘conversation. For 
they are not even so efficient as the celebrated 
Dr. Lancelot Andrews, King James’s Bishop of Greeks, he said, that as soon as they understood 
Chichester, of whom Aubrey relates, 


now. 
sion of a Scottish Lord, who, when King James 
asked him how he liked Bishop Andrew’s Ser- 
mon, sayd, _that he was learned, but he did 
play with his text as a jackanapes does, who 
takes up a thing and tosses and playes with it, 


— Renn me kak em 
reached without any adventure worthy of record,* 
and here began to obtain the intelligence which 
he details in the following pages. Having men- 
tioned Lord Byron elsewhere, we take this op- 
portunity of showing how highly his memory is 
estimated in Greece. 

Mr. E. states—‘ Having this moming re- 
This worthy divine ultimately confessed to}moved, with Count Gamba, to apartments as- 
signed us by the Government in the palace of 
the late Pacha, we had, shortly after, a visit 
from an old Roumeliot, Captain Demetrius, who 
had been attached to Lord Byron. On seeing 
Gamba, he embraced him with sincere affection ; 
and immediately, on mentioning Byron, burst 


father, and Greece her truest friend. His 
language, in speaking of him, was at once feel- 
ing and poetical. In describing the hopes which 
Byron’s fame had created in the heart of the 


that a great English effendi was coming to assist 
them, they waited his arrival like young swal- 
lows for their mother ; ‘and he came, and he 
gave his counsels, and his fortune, and his life ; 
and when he died, we felt like men suddenly 
struck with blindness, when the only thing that 
could equal our sorrow for his loss, was our per- 
plexity for the future.’ 

“Such are universally the terms in which I 
have heard Byron mentioned, which proves 
that the Greeks have, at least, the merit of 
thankfulness to their benefactors ; though their 
enemies will say that, on this occasion, their re- 
gret arises rather from disappointment than from 
gratitude.” 


‘* He had not that smooth way of oratory as 
It was a shrewd and severe animadver- 


and then he takes up another and playes a little 
withit. Here’s a pretty thing, and there’s a 
pretty thing.” 
From sermons let us turn to sack: but this 
we must defer, till we meet our readers again 
on Saturday next, aad finish this review sympo- 








sium. seks 
= What their character is in another respect we 
GREECE, are grieved to show by the two following quota- 

Emerson, Pecchio, and Humphreys’ Journals, |t4ons: s : 
2 Vols. “« Tt was late on the night of the 5th instant 


(says our author, while relating the circumstances 
of his cruise with the Greek fleet) that we came 
to anchor at Milo, and-six days elapsed ere we 
again sailed for Candia. This annoying delay 
was occasioned, partly by two days of stormy 
weather, but chiefly by the indolence and ill con- 
duct of the seamen, who, once on shore, and 
freed from any restraint, were in no hurry to re- 
turn to their respective vessels, but remained on 
the island ; where they committed such excesses, 
that complaints were daily reaching the Admiral, 
and on the night before we started, a large de- 
mand was made by some unfortunate shopkeepers 
of the town, for the injury sustained by the pile 
lage of their goods. 

‘* Another circumstance occurred during our 
stay, which, while it strongly depicts the fero- 
cious character of the Hydriots, inherent to 
their Albanian blood, and their invincible ha- 
tred to the Turks, may serve also as an instance 
of the anarchy and insubordination of the cap- 
tains. 

“‘Zacca’s ship, whilst cruising off Candia, had 


Since our last, in which we hastily noticed this 
publication, we have had more leisure to examine 
it, and observe that it contains very lively pic- 
tures of Greece up to a late period ; and throws 
some new lights, collected from various sources, 
and varying a good deal among themselves, over 
the misty annals of that country. This has in- 
duced us to return to its pages for further illus- 
tration, and we now submit our remarks, and 
additional extracts, to our readers. 
The first volume is occupied by Mr. Emerson’s 
Journal, and has acleverly engraved portrait of the 
famous Admiral Miaulis, by way of frontispiece.* 
The author’s statements bear a strong, self-evident 
impress Of fidelity upon their face ; and we feel 


them. In this manner théy (more, we think, 
than the other narratives) must correct a thou- 
sand absurd and false notions of the affairs of 
Greece, which have been most scandalously and 
perseveringly propagated by newspapers, both 
on the Continent and among ourselves. Never, 


There is often much truth in a jest: the fol- 
lowing seems to have been a queer one. Ina 
letter from Richard Whyte to the Earl of Shews- 
bury, 27th April, 1605, he says: 


* At Court, there is one Haydock, of New 
Colledge in Oxford, by profession a Doctor of 
Phisicke, who uses oftentimes to make long ser- 
The King’s Majestie hard 
hym one night ; the next tyme the Dean of the 
Chappell and Sir Tho. Challoner hard hym ; the 
third tyme my Lo. of Cranborne cawsed a bed 
to be putt up in his drawing-chamber at Court, 
and hard him preach, and sent for my L. Pem- 
broke, L. Shandos, L. Danvers, L. Marre, and 


mons in his sleepe. 


perhaps, was so utter a system of delusion car- 
ried on as in this instance ; for, compared with 
the fabricated news from Greece, the ‘‘ Brussels 
Gazette,” so renowned for lies of old, and the 
Moniteur of Napoleon, might be considered pe- 
riodicals of pure honesty and veracity. 
Towards the end of March, Mr. E. landed in 
Greece, and he gives us a rapid political sketch 
of it at that period, when the campaign had 


opened under the most auspicious circumstances 
that had attended the five years’ struggle ; but 
which has done so little towards the emancipation 
of the country. From Clarenza, where he landed, 
he set out for Napoli di Romania, which he 


overhauled a French brig sailing from one port 
of the island to another, on board which they 
found three Turks, with a little Greek boy, who 
had been made a slave to one of the party. They 
were instantly made prisoners, and their pro- 
perty divided. amongst the crew; whilst they 
were brought on board Zacca’s ship to Milo. On 
Sunday morning the captain came on board 
Miaulis’ brig, and, calling me aside, told me he 
had got a treat for me ; that, at twelve o’clock, 
ne meant to take his prisoners ashore, and put 
them to death, and, if I chose, I might make 
one of the party in this execution. I[ imme- 
diately declared my abhorrence and detestation 


others. 
praier ; then to his text, an 


He doth very orderly begin with his 
d divides yt ; and 





of such a proceeding, and urged every argument 


ue, with his feet 5 os - 
to induce him to spare their lives, at least til) 


* “As he sits all day, a la Tx 
a habit of picking 


doubled under him, he has contracte 











when he hath well and learnedly touched every 
part, he concludes yt, and, -with groning and 


the soft leather-of his shoes. ‘The affairs for the last 
month have been most perplexing, and the good old Ad- 


* Respecting this place we last Saturday copied the 











miral’s slippers are now in ribands.” 





stretching, awakes, and remembers nothing he 


leading particulars, 





condemned by the government at Hydra: my 
words, however, were of no avail, and only 
served to irritate him, by my attempting, as he 
said, to interfere in his right to treat his prisoners 


as he pleased. 


“I then applied to the Admiral, who declared 


his disapprobation of such barbarous proceedings 


and his determination to prevent it. He, accord-| preparation, had struck a refractory 
ingly, spoxe to Zacca, and ordered him to desist 
from his savage intention. Zacca made some 
hasty reply, and, after finishing his business on 
board, returned to his own ship. Confident that 
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their lives were to be spared, I accompanied | shipmates. 


Miaulis’ secretary when he went, by the Admi- 
ral’s orders, to interrogate the prisoners as to the 
state of the country. ‘They consisted of a vene- 
rable-looking old man, at least sixty years of age, 


aud with a snowy beard flowing on his breast 
the others, a young man of ordinary appearance 


and an Albanian of immense stature and com- 
manding air. They declared that they were mer- 
chants, as their goods would prove, and were 
proceeding on their affairs, from Candia to Suda, 


at the time they were captured. 


‘‘ On announcing to them that they were to be 


sent to Napoli, and not massacred immediately 


3 


, 


as the sailors had intimated, the poor creatures| munity. 


could scarcély express their joy ; and would have 
kissed my feet in their transport. Zacca did not 
make his appearance, and we immediately after-|traordinary sensation. In a few moments, from 
wards went on shore. ‘The following morning I 
received a note from Mr. Allen, the American 
gentleman who had been in Psamado’s ship at 
Navarino, and was now on board the same ves- 
sel with the prisoners, It ‘was to inform me, 
that shortly after our departure, Zacca came upon 
deck, and gave orders for the execution of the 
Turks: which was performed in the most savage 
manner, They first bound the poor wretches to 
the mast, and beat them.to mummy with knotted 
ropes ; then slinging them aver the side, 80 as|cro 
not to soil the decks, stabbed them to death}going to kill a Turk.’ His words were scarcely 
from the boats,—the conduct of the sailors and 
captain, during the whole affair, being too dia- 


bolical for description. 


“* On its coming to. Miaulis’ ears, he imme- 


himself received afterwards, With no powers|body. He staggered forward, and fell, a shape- 


of punishment vested in him, Miaulis could only 
censure, in the strongest terms, the disgraceful 


conduct of the crew, and make a report to 


Hydra of the disobedience and cruelty of the} By this time, another wretch was dragged for- 


captain.” 


. ‘ But this event sinks into nothing before the} another followed, whilst I was obliged to remain 


subjoined horrible account. 
** (Hydra.) June 25th.—I have, this day, been 
witness to a scene of slaughter, in Hydra, which 


a horrified spectator of the massacre ; as the de- 
fenceless wretches were butchered almost at the 
foot of the:stairs by which 1 must have descended, 


must ever remain a stain upon the character of|in order to make my escape. Each was, in turn, 


its inhabitants ; and, at the recollection of which, 
I yet shudder with involuntary horror. 

“‘ [had made an agreément with the ownér of a 
caique, which was to sail for Napoli di Romania 
in the evening ; and accordingly, at four o’clock, 
I walked down tothe Marino, and had my port- 
manteuu stowed on board the boat, which was 
to get under weigh almost immediately. | In the 
meantime, I sat down with Mr. Masson, Canaris, 
and a few Hydriots, on the balcony of a coffee- 
house, to await the arrival of the Karavikyrios. 
Whilst here, a brig arrived from the fleet, and 
entered the harbour, with a fair wind. It brought 
the disastrous intelligence, that the ship of Cap- 
tain Athanasius Kreisi (son to the old gentleman 


driven beyond the door, aud got «short run through 
the crowd, and fell piecemeal, till, at length, his 
carcase lost all form of humanity, beneath the 
knives of his enemies. Some few died bravely, 
never attempting to escape, but falling on the 
spot, where they received the first thrust of the 
ataghans : other weaker wretches made an effort 
to reach the sea, through the crowd, but sunk 
down beneath a thousand stabs, screaming for 
mercy, and covering their faces with their gory 
hands, 

‘« In the meantime, I had got within the café, 
aud closed the door and windows ; within, were 
a few of the young Primates, who were sinking 
with shame and horror, for the actions of their 





“« There is, perhaps, no spot in the world, 
where the ties of blood and clanship have more 
closely united the inhabitants, than at Hydra: 
and the sensation produced by this event may be 
readily conceived; when it is considered, that 
every individual thus destroyed was connected 
intimately with almost the whole population, by 
birth, marriage, or the bonds of friendship ; and 
that, as the officers and crew of every ship are 
almost invariably related to each other, in a 
hearer Or more remote degree, a whole family, 
and that one ofthe most distinguished, was thus, 
ata blow, eradicated from the midst of the com- 


‘« The news spread instantly, from end to end 
of the Marino ; and seemed to produce an ex- 


the balcony where I sat, my attention was at- 
tracted: by the unusual commotion of the crowd 
below, which now consisted of 4or 5000. They 
kept rushing backward and forward, but always 
tending towards the door of a monastery close by 
me ; one apartment of which served for the office 
of the Marino, and another for the prison, in 
which were-confined a large number of Turkish 
captives. I asked a Hydriot, who sat beside me, 
what was the meaning of the commotion in the 
crowd : he replied, with little emotion, ‘ perhaps 


uttered, when the door of the monastery, not 
twenty paces from me, was burst open, and a 
crowd ruslied eut; forcing before them a young 
Turk, of extremely fine appearance ; tall, athletic, 
diately gave the business an investigation ; which, | and well-formed. But | shall never forget the 
however, ended in the sailors declaring that 
they had been ordered by the captain, and the}ment, He was driven out almost naked, with 
captain that he could not restrain the fury of the 
sailors; their indignation being roused by the 
representations of the little slave, who informed 
them of the cruelties inflicted on hisparents by|face. He made but one step over the threshold, 
the Albanian, and the inhuman treatment he had 


expression of his countenance at this awful mo- 
the exception of a pair of trowsers,—his hands 
held behind his back,—his head thrust forwards, 
—and a hell of horror seemed depicted in his 
when a hundred ataghans were planted in his 
less mass of blood and bowels, surrounded by a 
crowd of his enraged executioners, each eager 


to smear his knife with the blood of his victim. 


ward, and ‘shared the same fate: another, and 


TS 
/mentioned before ) had been blown up, a few days{countrymen ; and the noble Canaris was lying on 
before, in the midst of the fleet at Vathico; andja bench, drowned in tears. Here I remained for 
himself, his brother, and sixty seamen destroyed./some time ; till, taking advantage of a momen- 
It appeared, from the evidence of one of the 
sailors who escaped with life; that the captain 
was that day to have had a few other commanders 
,|of the fleet at dinner; and, in the harry of his} work of slaughter continued: after butchering 
‘urkish 
slave, who had been for some time on board. 
The wretch immediately went below, and, in his 
thirst for vengeance, set fire to the powder- 
magazine, and blew up himself, his captain, and 


tary pause in the scene below, I rushed down 
stairs, and escaped by a bye-path to my lodgings, 
ring the whole. course of the evening, the 


every inmate of the ‘prison, they brought out 
revery slave from the houses, and, from on board 
the ships in the harbour, and put all to death 
on the shore. During the course of the evening, 
upwards of 200 wretches were thus sacrificed to 
the fury of the mob; and, at length, wearied 
with blood, they dragged. them, down to the 
beach ; and, stowivg their carcases in boats, car- 
ried them round to the other side of the Island, 
and flung them: into the sea, where numbers of 
them were floating some days after, when Cap- 
tain Spencer passed with the. Naiad. During the 
continuance of all this scene, which lasted for 
many hours, no attempt was made. by the Pri- 
mates to check the fury of the crowd., Perhaps. 
they were aware of their inability ; but it is lit- 
tle to their honour. that they did not, at least, 
make an effort. Some days after, on speaking 
of the transaction, they merely said it was a dis- 
graceful occurrence, and they were sorry it had 
happened ; but that, in fact, they had no means 
of keeping prisoners of war: thus indirectly ad- 
mitting the justice of the deed, ner even attempt- 
ing to excuse their own non-interference. With 
the lower orders, there never appeared any 
symptom of remorse. ‘Those who had been the 
perpetrators of the deed, were never censured ; 
nor was any investigation made of the affair ; on 
the contrary, they walked about the streets as 
touch applauded, and as highly esteemed, as if 
they had achieved some meritorious services: 
whilst those who had, nat participated in the 
murder, spoke of it with complacency; and even 
approval. Some few of the sons of the Primates 
were the only part.of the population who seemed 
aware of the enormity of.the deed ; and, whilst 
they condemned the conduct of their cotidtrymen,, 
they lamented deeply that such an example of 
applauded murder should be set to their children, 
“It happened, unfortunately, that no Euro~ 
pean ships ‘were .at, Hydra at the moment ; as, 
their interference might have prevented this deed 
of shame, The story was, cay kept very 
secret : it was scarcely known, for some time, at 
Napoli di Romania; and an English gentleman 
was the first to inform Captain Hamilton, of the 
Cambrian, of it, several days ‘after, though he 
had been lying at Napoli during the occurrence. 
Captain Hamilton immediately sent off a vessel 
of war to Spezzia aud Hydra, with orders to take, 
on board any other slaves or captives who mig'at 
have been spared, since the inhabitants did aot 
know how to treat their prisoners.” 
Of the dissensions among the principal Greeks 
the public has heard much, but we were not 
aware of the ‘treacherous and bloody extent to: 
which they were carried*. The murder of the 
distinguished Chief of Livadia, Ulysses; and: 
the attempt to assassinate Mr, Trelawney, who. 
had_ married his ‘sister, and, after his capture, 
maintained possession of his extraordinary Cave, 
on Mount Prohspts, will somewhat elucidate 
these points. 

The death of Ulysses is thus described by Mr. 
Emerson : 
“A boat from Athens, has this morning 
brought the news of the death of Ulysses, which 
had occurred some days before. ‘The unfortu- 
nate chieftain had been confined, since his cap- 

* “Tn fact, (says Mr. B.) the present moment seemed 
the turn of the balance, private dissensions running 
high, public factions disuniting the leaders and men in 








authority, the army dispirited and nerveless, and the 
navy solely moveable a force de Vargent.” 
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ture, in the lofty Venetian tower on the. Acro- 
polis. The story circulated is, that he had 
attempted to make his escape by a rope, which 
broke in his descent; and he was dashed to 
pieces on the pavement at the base of the tower. 
But there are so many circumstances to confute 
the probability of this, that there ‘can be no 
doubt that he has been sectetly put to. death by 
order of the Government, and this story feigned, 
to cover their own imbecility in not daring openly 
to condemn, or bring to trial, a man whom they 
still dreaded, and of whose guilt they were un- 
able to: produce ap eas proofs. In the first 
place, the soldier who had the means of bring- 
ing to him such a length of rope, as would be 
sufficient to lower him a height of sixty or se- 
venty feet, could as readily have facilitated his 
escape by the ordinary means; and, seconilly, 
Ulysses would not have been so unwise as to at- 
tempt an escape where this first and‘to him fatal 
step was by far the easiest; as, evenif he gained 
the ground in safety, he had still the guards to 
elude,'and two strong gates and several walls to 
scale, before he could reach the edge of the pre- 
cipice, on which the citadel stands; and which 
opposes a much more effective and terrific bar- 
rier to his further escape, than the height of the 
Venetian tower. However, hisrace is run ; and 
the favourite élevé of Ali Pacha, and subsequent 
lord of Livadia, now lies a dishonoured and 
branded traitor, in an obscure spot at the base of 
the Acropolis.” 

Of the attempt on Mr. Trelawney, it is told : 

“Gn the surrender of the unfortunate chief- 
tain, (Ulysses,) he had retired to the cave on 
Mount Parnassus, which was still occupied by 
Ulysses’ family, and a few of his most faithful 
adherents: and here, in a fortress impregnable 
iby nature, they continued to hold out against the 
sodiers of Goura, who still occupied the country 
in the vicinity of Parnassus. 

«« Amongst the inmates of the cavern was one 
Mr, Fenton, a native of Scotland ; who had ar- 
rived, a,mere adventurer in G , last winter, 
wher, during his interc with thé Euro- 
pean residents in the Morea, he had. proved 
himself ‘totally divested’ of‘ every principle or 
feeling of a'gentleman. © He had even stooped 
so low as to offer himself to a person in power as 
the assassin of’ Ulysses, for a remuneration of a 
few doliars;; I believé not more than sixty. The 
proposal had been accepted, but a disagreement 
in the terms, or some other circumstance, had 
prevented its execution. The publicity which 
fenton had given to the depravity of his cha- 
racter, among his countrymen, rendering his re- 
sidence with tke Europeans impossible, an order 
from the Government to leave Napoli di Ro- 
mania, determined him on joming the party of 
the very man whom he had offered to assassi- 
nate, and to whom his quarrel with the Govern- 
ment was a sufficient recommendation. He was 
caccordingly received among the inmates of the 
cave, where Mr. Trelawney, almost totally sepa- 
rated from intercourse with his countrymen, was 
not aware of his despicable character. After the 
surrender of Ulysses, he had remained in the 
Sgane situation; rather, however, as the depen- 
dant, thay the companion of Trelawney, till, on 
the death of the chieftain, he formed the despe- 
rate resolution of making himself master of the 
cave and its contents, which, by previous con- 
tract, were now the property of his benefactor. 


A few days before he made the attempt, the cave 


\Was visitedby a young English gentleman, whose 
youth (nineteen) and romantic spirit [very ro- 
“mantic !] were easily prevailed on by lenton to 
Ibecome his accomplice, under a promise that, if 
successful, he should be made a Prince of Liva- 
dia. It was in the latter end of June, (about the 








25th,) that this young Englishman arrived at the 
cavern ; and four days after, Fenton proposed to 
him, after dinner, that they should fire at a tar- 
get, whilst ‘Trelawney. stood umpire. As soon 
as Trelawney.,unsuspectingly advanced to ex- 
amine their: first shots, the conspirators both 
made their attempt at the same moment. Fen- 
ton’s pistol missed fire ; but tlie young English- 
man’s took efiect with two balls ; one of which, 
entering his back, passed out at his breast, and 
broke his right arm; whilst the second ‘entered 
his neck, and, in its passage, shattered his jaw- 
bone. He fell immediately ; but his attendants, 
alarmed at the reports of the pistols, rushed for- 
ward, and instantly poignarded Fenton, who 
died upon the spot. They then, by the direction 
of Trelawney, who still breathed, placed the 
Englishman in irons, at the recess of the cave. 
Totally deprived of the assistance of a surgeon, 


Trelawney’s recovery was long doubtful ; but na- f 


ture at length prevailed.” * 

* Mr. T. was afterwards, though with difficulty, rescued 
from Goura, by the Sparrowhawk, Captain Stuart, and 
safely landed at Smyrna. ‘ Before his departure from 
the eavern, he bad g sly set. the English at li- 
berty, in consideration of his youth, and from a regard 
for the feelings of his family, Who are stated te be of the 
first respectability.” 

(To be concluded in our next: ) 











SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Shakspeare, in one pocket Volume. Pickering. 
We have just seen a new edition of Shakspeare, 


in a small pocket volume, of which the printing}, 


is quite exquisite. It is the work ef Corrall, and 
is published by Mr. Pickering, to whom the pub- 
lic are indebted for many beautiful and accurate 
specimens of typography. The present Shak- 
speare is printed with a very fine and clear dia- 
mond type, on a delicate and silky paper, resem- 
bling India paper: so that one small tome contains 
thirty-eight Plays. ‘It is embellished with nearly 
forty plates, from designs by Stothard; and 
though the engravings are not above two inches 
in height, the expression and character of each 
group are conveyed to the eye with great spirit. 


The Plays of William: Shakspeare, &,, with & 

Glossary. Hurst, Robinson & Co. 
Tuts is also a very pretty pocket volume, of 
nearly 800 pages, and comprising Stevens’ and 
Malone’s corrected text of our immortal bard. It 
has not engravings like the preceding ; and ‘ap- 
pears to be in what is called pearl type, a kind 
somewhat broader in the face than diamond; so 
that amateurs of peculiarly small printing may 
have a choice of Shakspeares in this style. It 
is astonishing to think that so much reading can 
be produced in so small a compass, and the la- 
bour sold at so moderate a price. 








ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH. 
A work of great merit and value has recently 
appeared on the Continent, under the title of 
** Archeologie Pyrénéene, ou Antiquités Relig ieuses, 
Historiques, Domestiques et Sépulcrales, des Volea- 
Tectosages, des Sardones, Consuarani, Consorani, 
Garumni, Convene, Onobusates, Bigeronnes, Si- 
billates, Sibutzates, Osquiditates, Datii, Tarbelli, 
Sotiates, Elusates, Ausci, Garites, Tasconi, Albi- 
enses, et autres peuples Celtes et Aquitains.” 

It is by M. Alex-Louis C. A. de Mége, a 
member of many learned societies, and a man 
evidentally of very great abilities as well as most 
persevering industry ; and consists of four octavo 
volumes, with a small folio Atlas of a hundred 
lithographic plates. ‘lhe early history of the 
Gauls is replete with interest ; and it is gratifying 
to see so clever an investigation of their customs, 
religion, &c., previous to the Roman conquest ; a 
period which has been too slightly touched upon 
by writers previous to M. de Mége. Many mo- 
numents of this remarkable people yet remain in 


SS eS a 
the South of France; and these our author ap- 
pears to have traced with niucli fidelity, and to 
havé thrown great light upon his subject. His 
work is, we thtak, highly déserving of notice in 
this country. 





Mury Queen of. Scots ; her persecutions, sufferings, 
and‘trials, &c, &c, 12mo, pp. 291. Glasgow 
1825. M‘Phun; London, Knight & Lacey. 

Tuis.is a warm-hearted and honestly Scottish 

vindication of the unfortunate Mary. It arraigns 

Elizabeth for hypocrisy, intrigue, and vindictive- 

ness; sets forth the conspiracies and foreign 

connexions of the Protestant Lords of Scotland ; 
charges Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham, 
with cruel forgeries ; and boldly contends ayainst 

Knox, Randolph, Robertson, Laing, M‘Crie, 

and Miss Benger, for calumniating or misrepre- 

senting the martyred Queen. It is impossible to 
relate the story of Mary without laying hold of the 
eelings of the reader; and we may accordingly 

say, that this is an interesting narrative. A 

Frontispiece, engrayed from Fyadelle, displays 

the escape from Lochleven Castle, in a boat 

ushing from the shore : asa provincial work, it 
is creditable to.the artist, J. Swan. Being neatly 
printed and cheap, the volume is well calculated 
to become popular, especially with the now nu- 
merous. class which we are teaching to enjoy the 
repasts of literature. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANGLO-NORMAN COINS, XC. 

[We beg to refer our readers to the Literary Gazette of 
the 16th of April last oot 430) for a very valuable com- 
munication on the sabject of Anglo-Norman Coins; cer- 
tainly one of the most poy numismatical pursuits 
which could be undertaken for the illustration of English 
history, during a long period of the highest interest. 
From the same distinguished gentleman whom we;then 
introduced as our Correspondent, we have within the lust 
week received the following communication ; which we 
are sure will be perused with great avidity, not only by 


every one who loves to investigate the remains of auti- 


quity, but by the general reader, whose curiosity must 
nl menmeg by the facts it untolds respecting the arts 
aud events of the chivatrous age of which it treats.] 


Agen, Lot et Garonne, Nov. 22, 1825. 

Dear Srr,--I feel much obliged for the good opi- 
nion you expressed, itl yottrGagette, of fry efforts to 
save the Anglo-Gallic Coins from oblivion; they 
have not been crowned by the success anticipated in 
my last to you of March 17, but I have acquired 
some, and some very rare ones ; at least, they 
are mentioned by no numismatic writer known, 
all of whose works are silent respecting them. 

No. 1.—Obverse, the same as the reverse of our 
old English pennies, or sterlings, the cross with 
12 pellets. Legend ‘“‘© D: Rex Anglie.” 

Reverse, a lion’s face (not head) crowned. 
Legend ‘‘ Civitas Burdegale,” (Bordeaux.) It 
weighs, although clipt a little, 24grs. which is 
heavier than the pennies at their best period, 
as theynever exceeded 22} grs.troy. ‘The silver 
is equally good. 

No. 2.—The silver penny of John of Ghent, 
Duke of Lancaster, struck at Bayonne. Snelling 
calls this a penny of one of the John’s, King of 
Castile, but Duby and Ducarel assign it to the 
father of Henry1V.whoassumed the title of Cas- 
tile et Leon, having married the eldest daughter 
of Peter the Cruel ; Sandford and Venuti are of 
the same opinion, which is copfirmed by the 
documents in Rymer, authorizing John, King of 
Castile and Duke of Laneaster, to strike money 
as such at Bayonne ; which permission was after- 
wards renewed for two years longer, by his 
nephew, Richard ll. Weight 11} grs. troy. My 
coin is in the finest state of preservation. 

No. 5.—The area of the obverse is divided into 
three compartments ; the centre occupied by the 
Aquitaine lion ; the upper has %, the lower G I. 
Legend, “€ D. Rex Anglie.” 








Rev. a Greek cross, the limbs of which are 
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terminated by open crowns. Legend, ‘‘ Moneta 
Duplex.” Weight, 15} grs. troy, of very base 
silver,—}, fine, and ¥, alloy. 

Norman Penny of Richard I. 

No. 4.—Ob, a Greek cross patée, surrounded 
by the legend, which, in the. characters of the 
day, is‘ Ricardus Rex.” 

Rev, a small cross, much patée appears in 
the upper part of the field; beneath are the 
letters DV X, disposed in a half moon, with the 
superior parts of these letters outwards, so as to 
leave a void between their inferior parts, and the 
small cross, The legend is “ Rodompaco pro 
Rodomaco—Rouen.” Weight, 15grs. troy ; fine- 
ness, } fine, 4 alloy. 

No. 5.—Ob. a Greek cross patéesurrounded by 
the legendary circle,which contains“ GODENTIV 
COHE.” 

Rev. the centre contains two small crosses, 
much patées ; above which appears an annulet, 
and beneath them, a pellet. The reverse legend is, 
‘« BvrpeGas.”’ Weight, 18 grs. troy; fineness, 
% fine, and 4 alloy. 

This very singular coin, which does not appear 
in any known numismatic work, has puzzled 
every antiquary who has seen it. No Count 
Codeus,, Codentius, or any approach to this 
name, appears on record, as Count of Bordeaux, 
either in fee or by commission. The workman- 
ship is evidently of the 13th or 14th century. At 
the commencement of the latter, Bertrand de 
Goth, a Gascon by birth, of a distinguished 
family, was Archbishop of Bordeaux, who had, 
or who pretended to have, the right of striking 
money. The “ Latinity,” as to family names in 
those days was pretty much as every one chose : 
we see numerous instances of the C. changed into 
G, the D. into T, and G. &c. ; and we need not be 
surprised at Codentius springing from Goth; or 
that Archhishop Bertrand de Goth, afterwards 
Clement V. exerted a privilege which Richard I. 
and his mother Aleoner, by confirming to the 
Archbishops of Bordeaux, his predecessors, a 
certain part of the profits of the mint, seemed 
little disposed to put to issue. The elevation 
of Bertrand to the papacy, gave him other ob- 
jects of ambition ; the energy of our 3d Edward 
held out little prospect of success to the Arch- 
bishops of Bordeaux, (of whom, by the way, we 
hear no name, as being eminent, till after the 
capitulation of Bordeaux, 1451 or 5,) to struggle 
for a privilege, at best doubtful ; and hence the 
extreme rarity, or, unless you admit this one, the 
total want of the money struck by the Arch- 
bishops of Bordeaux. It is, however, a most 
singular circumstance, that they should not have 
enjoyed a privilege, common to archbishops, 
bishops, mitred abbots, and even priors in France, 
whose gold, silver, and villen* monies are by no 
means rare. I am warranted in ascribing this to 
Clement V. when Archbishop of Bordeaux, by 
the opinions of the most eminent of the antiquaries 
of Western France: the dusty repose of all the 
records has been disturbed for a Count Codentius ; 
and a ‘‘ fyky” old body, who thirty years ago pub- 
lished “‘ Annales Bordelaises,”’ witha list of Counts, 
had no sleep, L believe, for a week, in endeavour- 
ing to discover this mysterious stranger, in vain. It 
is extremely well preserved, and beyond all doubt 
genuine. It is a most curious piece, and con- 
fessedly unique. 

I inclose you a seal, or rather an impression, 
which I intend getting engraved and sending to the 
learned societies in France, as well as England. It 
is of very fine gold, 23 karats; weighs 424 grs. troy, 
or nearly 15 ddwts. of substantial and barbarous 
workmanship ; was found in digging a well, on 
the scite of the old castle of Mont de Marsan, 
capital of the Department des Landes, on the 


road betwen Bazas and Bayonne. I read “ Pri- 
vatum (scilicet sigillum) ANrici DominI Vas- 
coniz.” Several of our Henries in Aquitaine 
disused the H before enricus : this name, of Scan- 
dinavian birth, was originally Erric, brought to 
Sutherland and Caithness by the Norwegians 
and Danes; hence Eric Mackay, the present Lord 
Reay, and the Mc. Errics, improperly written Mac 
Kerricks, the same clan as the Mac Henrics. 
The Goths in Spain, called, from their habitation 
or country, the Visi Goths, brought it with them, 
and there it was Enrique: the Hyberno Danes, 
left this name in Dublin, or Defflin, as Kendrick 
and Mac Kendrick, differing but little from the 
Mackerricks of Sutherland,—the same stock. 
I have several of the Anglo-Gascon coins of our 
Henry the IVth. Legends * Enricus,”’ “ Ericus,”’ 
“Eric,” and the very € N Reg Anglie(sic). The 
P occupies the place assigned to that letter, where 
it indicates the privy seal in ancient seals, of 
which there are numberless examples in contra- 
distinction to Mag- in the great seals ; the sun 
and moon on each side of the P appear on 
three different jettons,* confessedly of the age 
of Edward III. quarterly; the sun is rather a 
mullet, or spur revel, or rowel. The moon is 
seen often on the Anglo-Gallic coins, and in- 
dicates, oris supposed to indicate, Bordeaux, the 

ortus Lunz, from its semicircular position : there 
is a leaf or blossom at the bottom: may it not be 
the blossom of the broom, the cognizance of 
the house of Anjou, the planta genét (genis- 
ta)? Lhavea charter given by Henry II. to 
the monks of Moir Montens, near Tours, the 
great seal is gone, but the riband that attached 
it tothe parchment remains; it is of silk twist, 
the colours green and yellow, the blossom and 
leaves of the plant broom. ‘The leaves of that 
plant are extremely few ; not nearly so numerous 
as the blossoms ; are three-lobed, and generally 
overlooked and confounded with the branches 
which form our besoms in the pastoral districts of 
Scotland ; but which Henry, Lord of Gascogny, 
assumed for his badge. The attachment is well 
known of Aleoner to Gascony, of which her natal 
city was the capital (Bordeaux.) She had only 
daughters by Louis le Jeune, or VIIth, her for- 
mer husband ; is it then unlikely, that her first 
son should bear the title of ‘‘ Lord of Gascony,” 
as her husband Henry had not then mounted the 
throne of England. It was the highest title he 
could receive ; and that this title was in use, is 
proved by a document in Rymer, by which 
Henry Ill. makes his son Edward I. on his 
marriage ‘ Lord of Gascony,” in 1252, I believe. 
It cannot be the seal of Henry III; he was only 
nine years old at the death of his father John 
Lackland. It cannot be Henry IV. V. or VI. for 
reasons well known, and therefore it can only be 
Henry, the unnatural son of Henry I.who rebelled 
against his father, and died before him, at the 
age of twenty-eight, somewhere about 1173 to 8. 
—Iam deprived of all books of reference here : 
there is a public library of 20,000 vols. the spoils 
of the monks and the emigrants, but the Octoge- 
narian librarian has, in his dotage, classed his vo- 
lumes according to their size, ‘‘ a la militaire,” as 
he told me; thus, confounding all the sciences, 
and having no catalogue, he has contrived, by 
a simple process, to render it as useless as the 
coterie of Mont Rouge could desire; contrary 
to his own wishes, he being as red-hot a Jacobin 
as ever thrust a pike into the body ofa poor 
Royalist. Could I get access to books of re- 
ference I could easily fix the owner of this most 
precious relic of the ‘‘ olden time.’ I must 
explain the nature of the seal ; which, having 
never studied that department, will probably 
expose my ignorance. The seals of the middle 





* We are not sure of this word in the MS.—Eb. 








* We are not sure of this word in the MS.—Ep. 


ages were, T'suppose, of three kinds: First, the 

at seal, which was always designated by 

ig : . and used for fiefs, commissions of 

officers of state, governors of provinces, &c. &c. 
&c. Second, the privy seal, S: having in a con- 
spicuous part, the p, indicating Privatum, for 
public affairs also, but of minor importance, com- 
missions for examination of complaints, in col- 
lecting the revenue, of oppression and vexation 
of administrators, commissions of inferior officers, 
lieutenant-governors of provinces, letters of pri- 
vileges to market towns, &c. &c.; and Third, a 
seal standing instead of a signature, for domestic 
and confidential communication between the 
prince and his servants, for receipts for rents in 
kind, cheques on the treasury, for family pur- 
poses, and correspondence of all sorts not on 
public affairs. The highest personages could not, 
or with difficulty, write their name in the dark 
ages; a seal was more easy, and more the 
custom. The great charters are never signed ; 
the seal alone is appended: it is of the last 
class, the third, I esteem my ring. Old ballads 
(bad historical documents but by no means to be 
rejected as pictures of manners and customs) fur- 
nish us with manifold proofs of that usage : 
“The king carr’d write a braid letter, 

And sea?'d it wi’ his ring,” 
is found in twenty old ditties. The king garr’d 
write, not knowing how; but sealed it himself 
with his ring, which being on his finger, he 
could at all times effect. Such are my reasons, 
feeble enough, for assigning this ring to Henry, 
son of Henry II. and Aleoner, peeress of Aqui- 
taine. I have the support of all the French 
savans, pas grande chose a la verité, but always 
something. I have only two towns to search to 
complete my two and a half years in this pursuit. I 
really believe, if I have not been more success- 
ful, it is because the coins are gone: 167 
good, and 21 bad, are in my possession ; and I 
cannot accuse myself of having left unvisited a 
single town, unexamined a single cabinet, or 
spared either money, time, legs, or eyes. My 
friend Ellis, Secretary to the Museum and our 
Society, writes me, ‘that I have done more to 
illustrate the Anglo-Gallic coinage than all who 
have gone before me ;” but I wish I had been 
more successful. Tyssen had only accumulated 
fifty-three of these coins; and these were the 
produce of Sir Charles Frederic’s journey to this 
country in the year 1740; and I am told that I 
am more rich than the British Museum. 

[The Seal alluded to in this letter is so curious, 
that we have caused the annexed type of it to be 
engraved.—Ep.] 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domestic Ar- 
chitecture, in a Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ Cottages, and other Rural Resi- 
dences. ByT.F.Hunt. 4to. Longman & Co. 

Tue name of Mr. Hunt has frequently been men- 

tioned with eulogy in the critiques which have 

appeared in our Gazette, on the Architectural 
portion of the Annual Exhibitions at Somerset 

House, where his unpretending drawings at- 

tracted the eye of the (we will say, very able) 

individual who is the author of these papers. ‘We 





were, therefore, prepared for a work of much 
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merit, when the publication of the present vo- 
lume was announced ; nor have our expectations 
been disappointed. It is, indeed, very honour- 
able to the taste and talents of Mr. Hunt. 

We are great admirers of the true old English 
style of building. To us it has ever appeared to 
be not only the most picturesque and beautiful in 
itself, but also the most convenient and the most 
consonant to the scenery which surrounds it in 
every part of our island. It composes finely with 
the noble oak, elm, and beech: forests of England ; 
and equally well with dark pines and spiry firs of 
Scotland: it has a delightful effect amid the 
mountain passes and rushing streams of Wales, 
and jt suits, with like grace, the champagne 
meadow and modest rural quiet of less striking 
landscape. Where the Greek architecture (made 
for other skies) looks absurd; and the Italian 
villa (fit for another climate) is entirely mis- 
placed ; our own good ancient cottage, lodge, or 
mansion, is always an ornament and a feature to 
admire. How new fashions have betrayed it into 
disuse it is needless to inquire ; but we must say 
it is time for it to resume its station, and we 
rejoice to see so able a volume as the present 
advocating its cause by appealing at once to the 
eye and the understanding of the public. 

It consists of twelve plates, very well engraved 
on stone, of ground plans, estimates of the ex- 
pence of building, and very brief descriptions of 
each. Without examining these plates it is quite 
impossible to form an idea of the variety of agree- 
able forms into which this order of architecture 
may be resolved. The huts, and cottages, and 
lodges are exceedingly pretty ; and any of them 
would add a charm. to any rustic spot in Britain. 
Yet they appear to be replete with accommoda- 
tion for inhabitants ; and, judging from the esti- 
mates, cheap in their construction. Entertaining 
the highest opinion of their merits in every point 
of view, we strenuously recommend Mr. Hunt’s 
Hints to attention, especially of country gentle- 
men and of architects employed by them. We 
trust they will revive and spread a love for 4 style 
peculiarly our own, and peculiarly beautiful : we 
are sure they cannot be examined without con- 
tributing to the propagation of a better taste than 
that which has prevailed for the last two cen- 
turies, and disfigured the land from one end to 
the other. 





GARDENING REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 
Tue weather during November having been 
open, however stormy, cannot be considered as 
unseasonable. It has permitted the business of 
the nurseries to go on without interruption, and 
by consequence, also, the planting of hardy trees 
and shrubs in the ait oe borders and 
shrubberies are now almost destitute of flowers, 
but the chrysanthemums.are still in full bloom, 
and produce a vety fine effect, Where they are 
protected by a glass, or trained against a wall. 
We mentioned in .our last the fine show of the 
Horticultural Society ; it is still in the highest 
perfection, and will in all probability continue 
so during the greater part of thismonth. Chry- 
santhemums which have bloomed in the garden, 
are so dashed with the rain, as to be the very 
opposite of beautiful objects. 

The operations for December are chiefly plant- 
ing and pruning trees, trenching, renewing 
walks, preparing dung for early forcing, and 
getting every thing in repair and order in the 
tool-houses and back sheds. Early peas are 
by many sown in this month ; and on dry soils, 
and very warm situations, something may be 
gained by it: in general, however, the middle 
of January is the safest time both for peas and 
beans. In some very mild winters both these 


the end of that month, grow two or three inches 
in length, and thus have an immense apparent 
advantage over those not sown till January or 
February ; but this advantage is only apparent, 
for crops sown in the end of January, even 
after such a winter, will not be a week later of 
ripening than the others which had been in a 
growing state since November. Endive and other 
sallading, under the protection of frames or 
other covering, should be frequently looked at, 
and rotten leaves picked off; abundance of air 
should be given to every description of plant 
under cold glass: much less is requisite at this 
season of the year for hot-houses, than for green- 
houses and frames. Small sallading should be 
sown frequently, and brought forward either in 
hot-beds, in hot-houses, or in warm cellars. In 
London an excellent situation may be found in 
garret windows. 





AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 
““We have (says the Cornwall Gazette, and re- 
peats every other newspaper) seen a letter 
written from a native of this town, who accom- 
panies Major Clapperton on his perilous expedi- 
tion to Africa. Itstates that the Brazen reached 
Teneriffe on the 14th of September, and was to 
sail on the 18th for Sierra Leone, and not, as has 
been erroneously stated, to proceed direct for 
the Bight of Benin. At that period Major 
Clapperton and his adventurous companions 
were all in good health and spirits, in the full 
hope that they should be able to accomplish the 
important object committed to their charge, and 
solve the geographical problem in which the 
source and course of the river Niger has been for 
ages involved.” 

The Cornish Native seems to possess no very 
precise information respecting his companions ; 
having promoted Captain Clapperton at once to 
be a Major. His intelligence respecting the 
destination of the Expedition is, we fancy, about 
equally correct. Captain Clapperton’s original 
instructions were certainly for the Bight of 
Benin ; and however they may have been altered 
since, in consequence of Arabic inscriptions on 
maps becoming (through translation) intelligible 
to the higher authorities, certain it is that the 
Cornwall Gazette could not be informed of any 
change from a correspondent at Teneriffe. The 
mistake which led to Captain C.’s being sent on 
a sleeveless errand is a very droll one ; but, as it 
was discovered soon after his departure, and the 
earliest opportunity would, of course, be taken 
to forward other directions to him, it is now of 
the less consequence, except as showing that 
the severest critics are not themselves infallible. 





Latest Intelligence. 
Even since writing the above, we have letters 
from Sierra Leone to the 3ist October. They 
mention, that Captain Clapperton and Dr. 
Dickson, with their party, had visited Sierra 
Leone in passing. They started thence in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, for the Benin River, 
at the nearest point on the coast to Sucattoo. 
It was considered very questionable, whether 
the route which the expedition has now pur- 
sued from Sierra Leone by the Benin River, 
or that through the Foulah country, was the 
best. By the latter, from the recent rapid in- 
crease of British influence, a safe conduct could 


Timbuctoo. But, by the Benin River, though 


now be obtained to within a short distance of 


there is no British influence on that part of the 
coast, or near it, the length of the journey is 
greatly diminished. ‘The officers and men who 
composed the expedition, anticipated nothing 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Dec. 10.—The following subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the 
ensuing year, viz.— 

For Latin Verses—“ Montes Pyrenei.” 

For an English Essay—* 1s a rade or refined age more 
favourable to the production of works of fiction ?” 

For a Latin Essay—‘* Quibus precipue de causis in 
artium liberalium studiis Romani Grecis vix parcs, 
nedum superiores evaserint.” ; 

The first of the above subjects is intended for 
those gentlemen of the University who have not 
exceeded four years from the time of their ma- 
triculation; and the other two for such as have 
exceeded four, but not completed seven years, 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—For the best composi- 
tion in English Verse, not containing either more or 
fewer than fifty lines, by any Undergraduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his matriculation— 
“ Trajan’s Pillar.” 

The Exercises are all to be sent under a sealed 
cover to the Registrar of the University on or 
before the first day of May next. None will be 
received after that day. The author is required 
to conceal his name, and to distinguish his com- 
position by what motto he pleases ; sending at 
the same time his name sealed up under another 
cover, with the motto inscribed upon it. No 
person who has already obtained a Prize will be 
deemed entitled to a second Prize of the same 
description, 

The Exercises to which the Prizes shall have 
been adjudged will be repeated (after a previous 
rehearsal) in the Theatre, upon the Commemo- 
ration Day, immediately after the Public Orator’s 
Creweian Oration. 

On Thursday the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :~ 
Doctor of Civil Law.—P. Williams, Esq. late Fellow of 
New college, Vinerian Professor of Common Law, Grand 
Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev.J. A. Park, Grand Compounder ; 
and A. A. Park, Balliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. Monnington, Worcester col- 
lege; J. May, Exeter college; C. Gillbee, and _H. Todd, 
Queen’s college ; RK. Lewis, Magdalen hall; G.T. P. Jen- 
kins, Pembroke college; W. Leslie, Lincoln college ; 
A. Lewis, Trinity college; W. Locke, Mertoa college. 

Campripce, Dec. 10.—At a Congregation on 
Wednesday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Physie.—J. Seymour, Jesus college. 
Bachelor in Divinity.—The Kev. R. R. Faulkner, St. 
John’s college, Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—T. Rawson, Trinity college, Com- 
pounder ; and W. Cornwell, Jesus coliege. 

Bachelors in Civit Law.—J. D. Burnaby, Emmanuel 
college; Kev. W. Gane, Compounder, and Key. H, Good, 
Trinity hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. R. Yorke, St. John’s college ; 
and W. C. Humfrey, St. Peter’s college. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Second General Meeting. 
Tue Secretary read a communication from Mr, 
Sharon Turner, containing a further elucidation 
of the following principles, advanced by the au- 
thor in his former paper, respecting the origin 
of the resemblances and diversities of languages : 

«* That there are affinities existing in most of 
the known languages of the world, which cannot, 
with any reasonable probability, be attributed to 
chance. 

«That these affinities occur in terms which 
are likely to have been used by the earliest pro- 
genitors of mankind, because they express the 
most endearing feelings, or the most common 
ideas ; but that they exist in every language 
like so many fragments, more or less insulated, 
amid a general mass of the greatest diversities. 

«« That in endeavouring to trace the historical 
causation both of these affinities and these 
diversities, facts andreasonings having been ad- 
duced to suggest that an early disruption and 
dispersion of the primitive society of the human 
race, while it was existing as an unseparated 
association, were competent to produce these 
phenomena; and no literary record having been 
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which, Mr. “l'urner, states, would require the 
patient investigation of an actte sagacity for a 
whole life, lie ‘continues ‘in' the present paper, 
by the“@xamination of several terms according to 
their nature most frequently in. use among man- 
kind. The Hebrew word for the universal fluid, 
water, is mim; and it is. surprising to observe, 
that, im all the four quarters of the world, many 
nations signify this ‘liquid by a vocable formed 
from the letter M, , In the same. manner, ignis, 
both in the compound and elemental form of the 
word, may be traced as expressing the element 
of fire, in a variety of languages. The affinities 
of the congerdant appellations for the word name, 
are likewise numerous among the most distant 
and unrelated nations: But the most remark- 
able coincidences, adduced, appear in the sus- 
STANTIVE, VERBiam, art, is, was, be; and thi 
corresponding terms, sw. ¢s,: fui, eram, &e 
although ‘not. conjagations of the same generic 
term, carried’ on from one radical| word through) 
all the tenses, hut composed of the, fragments of 
several distinct verbs and words put together to 
make up the different infections of the verb to be, 
are clearly to.be traced through various . langua- 
ges, in distinct terms,| forming also -parts of 
their substantive verbs, 

Mr. Turner supports his argument by copious 
tables of words illustrative a the affinities in- 
dicated, 


; 





PINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ar the usual yearly Meeting on Saturday, the 
following re-elections and elections took place. 
Sir T. Lawrence, who came expressly from Paris 
on the occasion, President ; Heary. Thompson, 
Esq. Keeper ; H. Howard, 4 Secretary. .Pro- 
fessors—of Painting, T. Phillips ; of Sculpture, 
J. Flaxman;, of Architecture; J. Soane; of 
Perspective, J. M. W. Tumer; and of Ana- 
tomy, J. H. Green, Esqrs. 

The Prizes for jthe. year were then adjudged. 
The ceremony of the distribution took place in 
the Great Room, which was brilliantly lighted. 
The Students ‘having assembled, Sir, Thomas 
Lawrence took his seat, surrounded by the mem- 
bers, when the under-mentioned gentlemen had 
the honour of. receiving’ from the hands of the 
President, the several rewards, which their suc- 
cessful efforts, in, the various departments of, 

ainting, sculpture, and architecture, had merited. 
n Historical Painting, for the best Picture of 
Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of. Pharoah’s 
Butler and Baker, the Gold,Medal and Books, to 
Mr. Wood.* . In Historical, Senlpture,, the sub- 
ject, David slaying Goliah, the,Gold Medal, .&ci 
to Mr. Deare. In Architecture, the: Gold Medal; 
&c. to Mr. Basset, for the best original Design 
for a Building to contain. the Royal, Academy, 
the Royal Society,.and the Society..of Anti- 
quarians. Paintiyg School: for copies. in -Oil, 
of a Madonna, by Vandyke, Silver Medals. to 
Mr. Webster and Mr. E Fancourt.* . Model 
Academy: for Drawings from the living  Fi- 
gure, Silver Medals, &c. to Mr. John Wood* 
and Mr, Slous: the same for Architectural 
Drawing, to Mr. S. Loat:* the same for 
Drawings from the Antique, to Mr. Evan 
Williams,* Mr. S, C. Smith, and Mr. G. Pres- 
bury : the same for Models from the Life, to Mr. 





* Pupils of Mr. Sass; to the value of whose instruc- 
tions these awards thus indirectly pay the highest 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Yoseph Deatt aud Wi faike for Model from 
aid Rode, to Mesins Guage and, Pr 
“Sir/ Thomas Lawrénce then ‘addressed ‘the 
Students ; he apologised for not.givirig the’ cus- 
discourse, but his engagements on the 
Continent by command of his soveréign, had pre- 
vented him from paying that attention to the 
subject which he Gtherwish should have done. 
Ife congratulated them on the display of talent 
exhibited round the room that evening, which 
he said he considered to be an honour to the 
Academy. He expressed the highest approba- 
tion felt by himself, and the members of the 
Academy, on their progress ; and, wishing them 
continued success in their advancement, bade 
them adieu. 

We had written this account of a ceremony 
which (like too many of a similar kind in this 
country) is generally passed over without being 
opened to, or consequently attracting, the public 
notice it deserves. Without meaning to dero- 
gate from the performances of others too, such as 
Mr. Webster’s Madonna,* we had noted the 
distinctions obtained by five of the pupils of 
one gentleman, whom we remember to have 
flagellated some years ago as an author, and to 
whom we the more clearly owed this tribute, as 
a teacher in the Fine Arts. But besides the act 
of justice to the individual, it appears to us, 
upon further reflection, that the matter itself is 
of so much importance, and leads to conclusions 
so material to the better cultivation of the Arts, 
that we would be doing them a service by adding 
a few particulars on the origin of the Establish- 
ment, which has produced these successful stu- 
dents; and a few remarks on its progress, pur- 
poses, and effects. Mr. Sass’s Institution has 
not been carried on without awakening our at- 
tention ;t and the present proof of its excellence 
demands the expression of the opinion we had 
formed of it, after frequent observation.—We 
may set out by mentioning, that the Gold Medal, 
won by Mr. Wood, is the highest reward the 
Royal Academy has to bestow. Among other 
advantages attached to it, it entitles the possessor 
to three years residence in Italy, with a provision 
from the funds of the Academy. 

Previous to Mr, Sass’s forming his school, 
about fourteen years ago, we are not aware that 
any youth emulous of acquiring the principles of 
Art, could accomplish that object. There was 
no institution of the kind, and the difficulty of 
being ‘accepted as 4 pupil by a leading artist, 
was nearly insuperable :—not one in a hundred 
could reach that desideratum, at any period, and 
none in the first instance, when instruction is 
most needed, The gentleman to whom we al- 
laude, having felt this evil himself, set about 
reducing the elements of Art to the greatest 
possible simplicity ; and by efforts very honoura- 
ble. to him, at length formed a fair collection of 
famous ‘specimens, of casts, and other mate- 
tials necessary for his design. Beginning on a 
moderate scale, success crowned his endeavours, 
His early pupils being benefited, recommended 
others ; and the members of the Royal Acade 
observing the marked superiority which resulte 
from his mode of education, about five years 
ago, came to a resolution to sanction, as a Tublic 
body, what had hitherto depended on single 
personal exertion. This approbation of the sys- 
tem is of very general interest ; as it showa that 
instruction on correct principles is held by the 
Academy to be as necessary to the Fine Arts, 
as to any other pursuit, into which genius may 


* An admirable copy, and promising much for the 
artist. 


+ The frequency of the pupils being crowned by th 
Society of Arts, struck us Ia the annual Tecords of the 











compliment. 





AND. 


hot so obviously enter. -In ‘this respect we must. 
say, that Mr. Sass has, ‘in our judgment, done 
great good to the Arts of his coulntry : and while 
we make this’ statement, (which ‘we trust will: 
do him some service,) we bég to point out to 
those whom: it’ most oncérns, tlie expediency 
of following dnd‘ enflargitie’ “upon his valuable 
example. Der yen ¢ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC FRAGMENTS,—FIFTH SERIES. 


- - - - I hayea gush 

Of wild and passionate thoughts upon my heart, 
For which words have no sound ; and can it be 
That these fine impulses, these lovely dreams, 
Burning with their own beauty, are but given. 

To make me the low slave of vanity! 

Heartless and humbled, oh! my own sweet power, 
Surely thy songs were maie for more than this ! 
What a worst waste of feeling and of life 

Have been the imprints on my roll of time— 

Too long, too much! To what use have I turned 
The golden gifts, in which I pride,myself? 

They are profaned ;—with their pure ore I’ve made 
An idol, whose sway is but in the breath 

Of passing worshippers. Alas! that ever 

Praise should have been what it has been to me! 
The opiate of 4 heart, which has aunulled 

The happiness that sought but for itself. 

It is in vain ; the wretchedness that clings 

Upon me like a curse, is in myself. 

Spirit of Fame, what bast thou been to me, 

But the destroyer of life’s calm content ? 

I feel so more than ever, now thy power 

Is weakened over me: once I could find 

A deep and dangerous delight in thee ; 

But thatis over. I am too much awake 
Light—but not morning’s light, has burst upon me ;. 
Such light as will burst in upon the tomb 

When all but judgment’s over... Oh! my heart, 

My once sweet Paradise of hope and thought, 

How changed thou art! What is the gift of mind 
But as a barrier to so much that makes 

Our life endurable, p hip, 
Meeker affections, calm and gentle thoughts, 

Till the vexed spirit‘seals with discontent, 

A league of sorrow and of vanity, 

Built on that fature which will never be. 

1 would resign the words of praise which now 
Make my cheek crimson-and my pulses beat, 
Could J but deep that when my heart is cold 
And my lip passionless, my songs would be 
Numbered ’mid the young minstrels’ first d elights, 
And murmured by lover when his suit 
Calls upon poetry to breathe of love. ee 





First. 

Twas Spring, the tree stood lsy the stream, 
With flowers unnumbered ‘4 

Upon the boughs; you scarcely marked 

The shade they downward fimg. 

The leayes ‘have dropt off one by one, 

Ag the wind o’er them strayed ; 

Of all it flung upon the stream , 

Only remains the shade, 

Oh! heart of mine read here thy fate,. 

And here thy likeness find ; 

Thus has life’s freshness past away, 

Its darkness staid behind, 

And worse thy state :—_, 4.’ pam en 
Again that pfs - te sce aes 
Green in its you'’g but where’s the year 
That has a spring for thee ? 


‘ Second, 
Theve was a paleness on his brow that spoke _ 
Of thought, and passionate thought ; upon his hp. 
There was a smile, a cold and scornful smile, 
Not gaiety, not sweetness, but the sign 
Of a heart ill at ease—one that had loved, 
And been betrayed, and blighted ; and had Iearnt 
The weary lessons time and sorrow teach A 
Had deeply felt itself the vanity 
Of hope and love, and now could only feel 
Distrust in them, and mockery for those 
Who could believe them. 

Third. 
Last night the midnight wind, 
Along my casement past, 

And a distant funeral bell 





Society’s transactions, 


Came tolling on the blast. 
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Envy mingled with my awe, 
As I hearkened to the tone ; 
I thought of the quiet grave, 
And wished it, were mine own. 
Life is a torrid day, .,.., { : 
Parched with the dust and.sun ;. 
And death’s the calm.cool night, 
When the wéary day is done. 1 
L. E. L. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
PANORAMA OF, MEXICO. 

Messrs. Burrorp. have just opened a pleasing 
Panorama of the City of Mexico and the sur- 
rounding country, which they have painted from 
drawings taken by Mr.’ W. Bullock, two years 
ago, (as described in the Vol. of Travels, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, ) and brought to this coun- 
try by Mr: Bullock: The situation of the city is 
peculiar, haying been originally built in nearly 
the centre of the fine Lake of Tezcuco: it is not 
now, however, surrounded by water, the lake 
being visible only on one side. The vast plain 
or table land on which Mexico stands, is sur- 
rounded by prodigious mountains of every variety 
of form, and contributing greatly to the effect of 
the Panorama. But the chief beauty of the pic- 
ture consists in the splendour and picturesque 
appearance of the city itself, with its palaces, 
churches, monastic and other public erections. 
Almost all these have a Moorish character ; and 
seem made for sunshine and delight. The houses 
are painted externally in every bright hue ; and 
the whole looks more like a city of romance 
than one actually existing, and the scene of so 
many dark and disastrous events. -We have 
only to observe in addition, that the subject is 
cleverly treated ; the living groups which enliven 
the canvass stand, well -out, and the sky is ably 
and appropriately executed, combining -a bold 
attempt to introduce'the ‘glorious lumitidry Wor- 
shipped by the Mexicans. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 

On Monday a’ Mr. Preist made his first appear- 
ance at this theatre in Shylock. His, perform- 
ance may be ranked with that of many hundreds 
of his predecessors.. To say nothing of great 
vulgarity of pronunciation, he knows just enough 
of stage business’to get through the “character 
without breaking down, but he does not exhibit 
any thing approaching to the talent we look for 
in a London théatre. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
On Saturday another new five-act play was per- 
formed for the first time under the tide of The 
Three Strangers. -It is the acknowledged pro- 
duction of Miss Harriet Lee, the’ authoress, 
among other things, of a comedy called the 
«‘ New Peerage,” and, jointly with her sister, 
of the “ Canterbury Tales,” The plot, charac- 
ters, and incidents of. T'he Three Strangers, are 
taken from the ‘‘ German’s Tale,” in one of the 
volumes to which we have alluded ; but although 
the story is in itself extremely interesting, the 
situations in some few instances highly dramatic, 
and the dialogue, as far as we have at present 
an opportunity of judging, well’ and smartly 
written, yet is it far from being a perfect or 
even an agreeable drama, and sufferance for a 
few nights is all the favour it is likely to attain. 
As the subject, from the popularity of the ori- 
ginal story, and Lord Byron’s dramatic version 
of it, a few years since, under the name of “‘ Wer- 
ner,” is probably familiar to the generality of our 
readers, we do not consider it nec to enter 
into our usual detail of the progress of the scenes, 
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but shall confine our remarks altogether to the 
effect produced by the performance. One of 


- }first objections to it, as an acting play, may be 
found in the real German mystification, in which, | marry 
fassert, that when he went to the menagerie to 


for the most part, the characters are enveloped, 
To. call it, the “‘ Three Strangers” is a misnomer ; 
there are more than three—almost every person, 
concerned in the. piece is a stranger; has some 
secret to reveal; some device of his own to bring 
about ; and appears anxious for the moment when 
he shall be left alone to contemplate and solilo- 
quize. Another unpleasant feeling is excited by 
the utter want of sympathy with which we must 
necessarily view a set of people whose crimes 
exceed their misfortunes, and who appear upon 
all occasions to do their utmost to deserve the 
miseries they suffer. Thus, Count Sugendorff, 
who is represented at first as a man of a noble 
mind and strictly honourable principles, when 
he finds himself accidentally in the chamber of 
his enemy, commits an act of “ petty larceny,” 
by stealing a rouleau, of which he afterwards 
makes no use; and his son, who is introduced 
to us as every thing that is amiable and praise- 
worthy, turns out, in the end, to be a murderer 
and a coward. But after all this, ‘“ worse 
remains behind”—What can, or ought to be 
done with such people? Here was the diffi- 
culty in Lord Byron's “‘ Werner ;” and the au- 
thoress, sensible of this, has had recourse to a 
dramatic novelty—-her play finishes without a 
denouement. It is like. Bottom’s dream, “ it 
has no bottom,” The criminal suffers another 
man to be charged with his offence ; but being 
confuted by his sudden presence, confesses his 
guilt—delivers up his sword—asks forgiveness of 
his father—and the curtain falls in the midst of 
it. The piece, we are given to understand, has 
been for some years lying upon the manager’s 
shelf, and we regret that it was not suffered to 
continue its repose, Its representation can add 
no reputatiot to. its author, nor does its being 
put into rehearsal in its present shape, speak 
much for the discrimination of those persons 
who cater for the public entertainment. Should 
it be printed, we shall probably recur to it. We 
have a great respect for Miss Lee’s talents, and we 
shall be happy to find that its merits in the closet 
outweigh its want of capability for the purposes 
of the stage. In what is technically called. the 
getting up, there is nothing left for us to wish; 
The scenery is splendid, and the dresses tasteful 
and becoming. The parts also, particularly those 
filled by C. Kemble, Warde, and Cooper, cannot 
be in better hands. The abilities of Mrs. Glover 
and Mrs. Chatterley are, on the other hand, 
completely misdirected. The former has only a 
single scene, a character altogether unworthy of 
her notice ; and the latter should be displaced 
for Mrs. Bartley, or Mrs. Faucit, or some tra- 
gedy-playing lady of a more portly presence. 
She looks more hike C. Kemble’s daughter than 
his mother. Of Bartley we say nothing. The 
part was given him in consequence of Jones’s 
illness, and we have no doubt he did his best. 
The whole was exceedingly dull ; and at the fall 
of the curtain those who were awake made con- 
siderable noise and opposition. 

On Tuesday, Mazurier performed Jocko for 
the last time, to a full and (for the season of the 
year) fashionable house, by which his Monkey- 
ism appeared to be greatly relished. He cer- 
tainly imitates the animals’ motions in a perfectly 
natural manner, which we all know is the highest 
character of acting. Indeed, he has interested 
the world so much by his talent, that much 
regret is expressed at his being finally shot in 
Jocko. But considering the only two ways in 
which dramas end, this catastrophe seems to be 


observed to a sensitive young lady, who was 


the|lamenting the circumstance, ‘‘ What could be 


done, Migs,—you know it was impossible to 
him!!” By the by, his flatterers in Paris 


study his part, so perfect were his motions, 
several of the monkeys set themselves to copy 
him., Thus all classes may become improved by 
cultivating ‘a friendly intercourse ; and monkeys 
learn from men, while men.learn from monkeys. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Own Monday evening was produced at this theatre, 
a piece entitled, Success; oF a Hit if you like it ; 
and adapted from the French by Mr. Pianché. 
The plot, if it may’ so -be called, shows us 
Fashion, Mr. Wrench, with a daughter called, 
Success, Mrs, Fitewilliams, whom every one is 
trying to obtains All the leading Journals of 
the day are called in to form a committee to 
decide upon the merits of the candidates. ‘The 
principal suitors for Success, are’ Zamiel, (der 
Frieschutz,) Mr. T, P. Cooke; Mr. Mathews 
from the English Opera House, personated by 
Mr, Yates; an ex-tragedian by Mr. Yates ; 
Mephistophiles, (Faustus,) by Mr. Terry ; Kean, 

1 Mr, J. Reeve; Long Tom, by Mr. 'T. P. 

ooke; and Polincinello, by Mr. Gouriet,—all 
striving for the hand of Swecess, who is violently 
in love with each fot a time, but discards the 
old one as soon as ever’a new candidate appears. 
There ‘are some laughable parodies, and capital 
imitations by Yates and Reeve; and altogether 
the piece is got up in a very amusing style, so 
as to be deservedly and completely Successful. 


POLITICS. 
Many failures in commercial and banking con- 
cerns (but we are glad to say confidence 1s re- 


turning) have greatly a pg the public for the 
last few weeks ; so much so that foreign news is 


hardlydgoked at. 
een 


VARIETIES, 

A-Scotch patent has been granted for making 
hats, caps, &c. of whalebone. 

The King of the Netherlands is a great en- 
courager of the Fine Arts in his own country. 
His Majesty has purchased a number of the pic- 
tures which were in the recent exhibition at 
Haarlem ; .among which are, Belisarius, by M. 
Crusemans, of Amsterdam ; a landscape, by M. 
Verbockhoven, ofGhent ; Eliza, by M. Kruseman, 
of Haarlem ; a landscape, by M. Regemorter, of 
Antwerp ; a fruit-piece, by M. Eilkama, of Leu- 
warden ; a landscape, by M. Ducorron, of Ath ; 
the Lying-in-Woman, by M. Van-Eechout, of 
Antwerp; the Instructor, by M. Leroi, of Brus- 
sells ; a‘landscape, by M. Ravenswage, of Hel- 
Vversum ; and a winter-piece, by M. de Noter, of 
Ghent. A sea-storm, by M. Schotel, of Dor- 
drecht, a painter of extraordinary skill in this 
branch of the Fine Arts, has also heen bought by 
aSociety at Haarlem. We record such matters 
of foreign doing, because, with all the patronage 
of the’ Fine Arts in Great Britain, there is still 
much to be done ; and we may occasionally take 
a hint-or a lesson from other countries. 

Lesveur.—The five-and-twenty pictures re- 
presenting the principal events of the life of St. 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusians, and com- 
posing the gallery of Lesueur, the French Ra- 
phael, have lately been engraved by a skilful 
artist of the name of-Malbeste; and the prints 
have been published with explanations and lives 
of St. Bruno and Lesueur, by M. Charles. Pu- 
gens, a literary man, and member of the French 
Institute ; who, having cultivated the arts of 
design and painting, before he lost his sight at 
Rome, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, was 














unavoidable ; for as Don Fernandez very smartly 


well qualified for the undertaking. 






































































Parisian Gaming-houses.—The following ex- 
tract from the “ Manuel de |’Etranger di 
Paris,” for 1825, by.C.. Harmand, is highly cre- 
ditable to the principles of the editor:— 
«* Of all the seductions to which foreigners are 
exposed in this great city, the most dangerous, 
the only one the extent of which cannot be fore- 
seen, the only. one from which there is no escape, 
is gambling, Reason and morality have in vain 
exerted themselves to put an end to the plague 
of the gaming-houses. The evil that might re- 
sult from the establishment of secret and clandes- 
tine tables, the proceedings of which it would 
be impossible to overlook, and the income of 
8,000,000 francs resulting to the State from these 
scandalous institutions, induce Government to 
protect them. We will however abstain from 
indicating one of them ; preferring to be charged 
with inaccuracy or imperfection, rather than to 
facilitate the entrance of a single human being 
into places from which there is but a step to 
shame, or death. Jt is estimated that the sums 
hazarded at the gaming-tables of Paris, amount 
to the enormous total of 350,000,000 of francs a- 

ear !”’ 

Sitk Worms.—The diminution of the duties on 
the importation into this country of foreign silk 
goods, seems to have given a stimulus to the 
manufacture on the Continent. At Berlin, M. 

Zolzani, an Italian, has undertaken, with much 
apparent success, to revive the culture of silk 
worms in Prussia, where it has been abandoned 
since the reign of Frederic II. The king has 
granted him several rooms for the purpose at 
the Hospital of Invalids; and he has besides 
obtained, on payment of a certain rent, the pri- 
vilege of availing himself of the mulberry trees 
in the garden of that establishment. M. Bol- 
zani has induced a number of female silk-spin- 
ners to emigrate from Italy to Prussia ; and is 
very well satisfied with the progress which he 
has made in the present year. 

Moth.— An intelligent correspondent writes 
us: ‘* The Moth which your last Gazette men- 
tions to have been found near Aracan, is by no 
means of extraordinary dimensions. The Noctua 
Strix considerably exceeds it in size : I measured 
one myself at a sale at the Egyptian Hall, some 
time since, which I found to be eleven inches and 
a half from the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
other; and I am credibly informed, that the 
wings of some specimens of the same insect 
have been found to measure twelve, and even 
thirteen inches across !”’ 

Stanislaus, King of Poland.—[From a recently 
published history.]—Atthe moment when the 
daughter of Stanislaus parted from him to go 
and share the throne of Louis XV.: ‘* Fulfil,” 
said her father, ‘‘ the just expectations of the 
king your husband. You ought to have no sen- 
timents but his ; no ambition but to satisfy him ; 
no pleasure but to obey him.” If Maria 
Leszczinski had followed this good advice, what 
evils France might have escaped! ‘The names 
of Pompadour and Dubarry would not have sul- 
lied her history. When he was called to reign 
over Lorraine, Stanislaus prescribed exact rules 
for his own conduct. One thought seemed to 
eccupy his mind: ‘ All the kings ofthe earth, 
geod and bad, have died. I must die, like 
them. Muay that reflection ever be present to 
me!” One desire animated his actions: “1 
will endeavour to be in every respect the father 
of my subjects.”’ To this day all Lorrain de- 
clares that he faithfully adhered to this. resolu- 
tion. ‘Among the admirable sayings of Stanislaus 
were: ‘‘Obstinacy is the excess of constancy.” 
—‘' The unostentiously brave will acknowledge 
that no man is rash when he is not seen by any 


body.”—‘* The good persuade, rather than com- 
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mand,”’—‘ A prinee, who, after -having lived 
should recommence his life, would ay a brill 
liant figure in history.’ : 

Pigs.—There is an establishment in France, 
under the management of an Englishman, for the 
breed of English pigs. It is found that they 
cost less to feed than the French pigs, that they 
fatten with greater ease, that their flesh is more 
delicate, and that they are more prolific. 

They are already composing their ‘‘ Adiens”’ to, 
and ‘‘ Recollections” of, Tivoli at Paris, in the 
shape of a waltz, contre-dance, and mar sourka, 
(a kind of Polish bolero, danced by eight, ) which 
has been for some time the fashion in Italy, and 
is travelling France-ward ; thus will the French 
get rid of those charming gardens in a pirouette ! 

Retort-—“ Sir,” said an enraged Author to a 
Critic, ‘I beg you will never speak of me, either 
good or bad.””—*‘ One half of your request will 
cost me no trouble to comply with.” 





Farewell Lines by a late Visiter to Normandy. 
Farewell to the land of bows and grimaces, 
Farewell to the land of high caps and large faces; 
Farewell to the land of confessions and sinners, 
Farewell to the land of fat priests and good dinners; 
Farewell to the land of cathedrals and churches, 
Farewell to the land of passeports and searches ; 
Farewell to gend’armerie, prefects, and mayors, 
Farewell to sextons, to beadles, and players ; 
Farewell to hotels, farewell to their bills, 
Farewell to their breakfasts, the least of their ills ; 
Farewell to the cider, both sour and thick, 
Farewell to the wine which made me s0 sick ; 
Farewell tothe garcons, filles de chambre, farewell, 
Farewell to each ‘shop where fair dealing does 

dwell ; 
Farewell to the fools whom I met on their travels, 
Farewell tothe landlord their wants who unravels ; 
Farewell to the voitures dirty and crazy, 
Farewell to the diligence heavy and lazy; 
Farewell to the girls who are pretty and easy, 
Farewell to the men who are filthy and greasy ; 
Farewell to the streets which pes des are clean, 
Farewell to the priests at mass often seen ; 
Farewell to thee, France, thou shalt not me detain, 
From country, from home, and plum-pudding 


again. 
T. H. Layton, Peckham, Nov. 1825. 





On a Swallow. From Anacreon, 
Havine caught thee, silly bird, 
And all thy early twittering heard ; 
Say, is this thy little prayer, 
That I thy tender wings should spare 2 
Or, like Tereus, clip thy tongue, 
With which thy early note was sung, 
That snatched me from Love’s sweetest dream, 
To thy dull song, and morning’s beam ? 

E.G. F. 


To a Lady, on her recommending Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Romances. 

TurnincG from thee to Radcliffe’s awful spell, 

We “ wing the dusk,” and bid the light farewell ; 

Her gloomy page a Stygian horror shows, 

In thy fair presence, ev’ry object glows ; 

Her magic frights the soul and chills the blood, 

Thy magic charms us but to make us good ; 

Virtue seems fairer when thy lips commend, 

And life to have no evil but its end. 
Nov. 30, 1825. 





T. B. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

After the next publication of the Quarterly Review, 
Mr. Coleridge retires from the editorship to give himself 
more entirely up to his inereasing professional duties ; 
and his literary place is to’ he supplied by Mr. Lockhart, 
the author of several well-known popular works, and 
son-in-law to Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Bowles has in the press, A Reply to the Jast Pam- 

hlet of Mr. Roscoe; and also some Observations on the 
ast Quarterly Review, relative to Pope; both of which 








‘are and Modelling, éne in-ontlinie by Henry. Moses, 
has been for somé time inp tion. It will consist of 
Six double Parts, each containing ten engravings, with 
descriptions from ‘the Italian ‘of ‘the Countess Albrizzi. 
The first Part is announced to appear in January,’ and a 
eat Jegularly on every succeeding month, antil com- 
eted. 

P The Third and Fourth Parts, of Lord Northwick’s Se- 
lection of Ancient Coins, drawn'by Del Frate, a distin- 
guished pupil of Canova, and engtaved by Henry Moses, 
will also soon be ready. The descriptions are by Dr. 
Nochden. , ' 

Two volumes of the History of Painting in Italy, from 
the period of the révival of the Fine Arts, to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century, translated from the original 
Italian of the Abbate Luigi Lanzi, by Thomas ‘Roscoe, 
Esq. will speedily be published ; and five volumes demy 
8vo. will complete the work. 

Italia in Poltonia.—The prospectus of a new work by 
M. Ciampi, under this title, has been published at Flo- 
rence. It is the result of the residence of the author at 
Warsaw, aud of his particular occupations in Italy asa 
corresponding member of the Royal Commission of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the Kingdom of Poland; and it will 
contain a history of all the religious, political, and scien- 
tific relations existing between the two countries. 

Milan.—Messrs. Fusi and Stella continue the publica- 
tion of Popular Historical Abridgments. Among those 
which they have lately put forth, are; The History of the 
Russian Empire, in six small volumes, by the Chevalier 
Compagnori, already well known by several valuable 
works ; The History of the Crusades, in two volumes, by 
M. Bertolotti; The History of Portugal, in two volumes, 

y the same author; ‘and The History of Holland, in 
three volumes, by Leonard Sanvitali. All these histories 
are remarkable for their clearness and simplicity. The 
work now amounts to a hundred and fifteen volumes. 

Caucacus.—A very interesting work has been published 
at Moscow, under the title of New Geographical and His- 
torical Notices of Caucasus, by Semen Bronevsky. The 
first volume contains statistical details respecting Cauca- 
sus ; observations on the extent, the limits, an ‘the pri- 
mitive state of that country; remarks on the religion of 
the inhabitants, on their languag t rovern- 
ment, polity, population, trade, and revenue, The au- 
thor has contrived to avoid the dryness usually insepara- 
ble from publications of their deseription ; and, without 
failing in accuracy, has rendered the perusal of his work 
attractive and amusing. He represents the inhabitants 
of the mountains (called in the Russian language, 
Gortzy) as possessing the vices and the virtues of a 
semi-barbarous people, as unceasingly occupied in war, 
as ardent defenders of liberty, as cruel and vindictive to- 
wards their enemies, hospitable in domestic life, and 
faithful to their friends. Their customs are very similar 
to those of the feudal system; and there is every where 
a striking resemblance between them and the barbarians 
who poured from the mountains of the North over the 
plains of Europe, in the 4th and 5th centuries of the 
Christian era. As among the first conquerors of Europe, 
the personal courage of the prince is the surest title to 
the esteem of his subjects. The nobles are the leaders of 
the army in battle, compose the royal council in time of 
peace, and fulfil all the duties of vassals. Pillage is 
their principal and favourite occupation. Slaves, either 
bought or taken, (over whom rid exercise an absolute 

wer,) and horses, constitute all their riches. Their 
rey are derived either from the Koran, or from aneient 
usage. The geographical and commercial portions of 
M. Bronevsky’s work are also exceedingly valuable and 
interesting. 


f The Third Volape of the Works of Canova, in Sculp- 
n 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Freeman’s Common Law, royal 8yo. 12. 6s. bds.—Anto- 
ninus’ Meditations, post 8vo. 6s. bds.—Turner’s Arterial 
System, 8vo. 4s. bds.—Jobnson’s further Observations on 
the Leech, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Cunningham’s Songs of Scot- 
land, 4 vols. post 8vo. 17. 16s. bds.—Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, for 1826, a paper, 17. 4s. —Mafmontel’s Incas, 
(Whittingham’s reuch Classics,) 18imo. 6s. bds.—War- 
ton’s Death-bed Scenes, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—W oolrych’s Series 
of Judges, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds—A Picture of Greece in 
1825, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. bds.—Sherwood’s Henry Milner, 
Part I. 12mo. 5s. bds.—Whateley’s Essays on Religion, 
7s. bds,—Granby,; a Novel, 3 vols. post 8yo. 1/. 7s. bds.— 
Nicolas’s Testamenta Vestusta, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 22. 10s. 
bds.—Petersdorff’s Abridgment of Common Law Reports, 
royal 8vo. vol. IIT., 12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Taylor’s Memoirs of 
Jane Taylor, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. bds,—Rivington’s 
Annual Register, for 1824, 8vo. 18%. bds.—Statutes at 
Large, Vol. X. Partl, 4to. 22. bds.—Hurwitz’ Hebrew 
Tales, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
December. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
from 39 to 45] 29.28 to 29°30 





o Ie) 


iD 
veee 29:32 — 29°25 
Wind variable, W- and S.W. prevailing. Generally 
clondy ; frequent rain ; the morning of the 13th attended 
with a thick fog. Rain fallen ,65ofaninch. A remark- 
ably large spot is at present traversing the Sun’s disk. 
Edmonton. €.H. ADAMS, 

Latitnde - ~- 5ld. 37m. 32s. N 





will shortly make their appearance. 


Longitude - — 3, Sl.. W. of Greenwich. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nauticus Anowall will eive that we knew a little 
more of the matter he all 
are nevertheless mach obliged to him, for his hint, .. We 
have not seen the work he alludes, to, in his second page. 
We court his correspondence on that and other subjects. 
Emma and her friends at Clapham may give their im- 
mediate orders to Westmacott, Chantrey, Bailey, Sievier, 
or other distinguished sculptors to model ourStatue. The 
plates they wish to have published separately from the 
Souvenir, are so published, and they may haye proof im- 
srentiomn, which we suppose all young ladies like. 

B—e n improving ;—** Who’s to blame,” 
ates. From many other correspondents we must solicit 
nee and time. 

. is informed that Mr. Chinney’s Poem on the Dying 
cheats has been reprinted i in the Oxford Herald; at 
any rate, it does not consist with our plan to reprint it. 

Z. D.S. will find a letter at the Post-oftice, Edmonton. 

The Tale translated into our last Number, as a Sketch 
of Society, is, we find, concluded in the abrupt manner 
which led us to expect "and promise a continuation. 

A letter has been sent by post, to J. P. at Hythe. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


+ a 

EICESTER SQUARE—A NEW PANO- 

RAMA of MEXICO is NOW OPEN, painted from Drawings 
by Mr. W. BULLOCK.—The view is taken from the Cathedral 
in the great square, Plaza de Palacio, and exhibits a variety of 
the most curious and interesting objects. ‘The singular style of 
the buildings, the religious processions, the interior of the 
theatre during a bull fight, costume of the inhabitants, &c. 
combined with the splendour of the colouring, render this 
Panorama one of the most striking and beeutiful ever exhibited. 
pati ns is also open.—Admittance to each Ls. 


r HE PANTOCHRONOMETER.—This In- 


strument has been invented to fi 
and retention of Knowledge in the Sciences of Geography and 
with instraction, it is emi- 
nently adapted to improve the juve mind, Its novelty, 
elegance, construction, andscientific uti ty, renderit peculiarly 
suitable for a New Year’s Gift, or Christmas Present, to the 
Youth of either sex. 
Sold retail at Opticians, Fancy Repositories, Stationers, &c. 
&c.; and wholesate by Charles Essex & Co, 28, Gloucester- 
street, Clerkenwell, London. 


( RNI-AERONAUTICAL MACHINE.—The 


Model, (according to the plan invented by Schoenherr,) 
to manage and direct the same in Aerostation, may be seen by 
Mechanicians. —Direct, by letter, (post paid,) for J. C. G, 
Se hoenhe err, § Star C offee House, No. 55, Crown-strect, Finsbery. 


























. 4 leduyi is published, No. 
HE WEi BKLY JOURNAL “ot SCIENCE 
and the ARTS. Price 6d. To be contigued Weekly. 

This Work is intended to furnish to the publit, detailed and 
accurate Reports of the most interesting and instraetive Lectures 
delivered at the Western Literary and other Scientific Insti- 
tutions. In addition to these proceeding ire select articles upon 
Literature, Science, and the Arts generally will form a promi- 
nent feature in this journal; together with AT recent discoveries, 
improvements, inventions, patents, &c. in the various ramiti- 

cations of the Arts and Sciences. 

Published by She rwoud, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster: “Tow. 

To be had of all Booksellers 





ed to, than even biniself: we 





eae ee a — teem 
st ready, in ow IO 24s. 
GEN ERAL & HERALDIC DIC 1ONARY 
of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM, for the Year 1826; exhibiting, under strict Alpha- 
betical Arrange ment, the present State of those illustrious 
Orders, with “Armorial Bearings, Mottos, &c. and deducing, 
from its Founder, the Lineage of each distinguished House. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Surnames of the Peers, the 
Titles, by Courtesy, of their Eldest et the Names of ileirs 
Presumptive, &e. ke. &e, By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
The Armorial Bearings are comprised in 300 pages of beauti- 
fully executed Engravings. 
Priuted for Knight and Lacey, London; and Westley and 
Tyrrel, Dublin, 





the curious in ms ography.—Just published, 

> HAKSPEARE'S LAYS, in one very small 

Pocket V jolume, me hs te Corrall, and embellished with 

a vignette of ** Shakspeare between Trage dy and Comedy,”’ and 

a Portrait, by Stothard. Price 11. 1s. im extra boards, or, illus- 
trated with 38 Engravings, price al. 2s. 

his volume is pried upon paper of a fine silky texture, with 

diamond type of a clear and elegant form; which, combined 

with beautiful press-work, render the volume a chef-d’ceuvre of 

ty; [ecemcete art, hitherto unequalled by any of the presses of 


“Another Edition, with 38 Engravings, princi- 
pally from —— by Stothard, in 9 extremel} small volumes, 
any one of w may be earried in a card ease, is published at 
af. 17s. in pBevoy ‘been: 

William Pickering, publisher, Chancery-lane, London: and 
may be had of every Bookseller m the Kingdom. 











Just OY by bee an Co. er Booksellers, 37, 
2 SIGN 
ISTOIRE de SARDAIG ou, La Sar- 
daigne Angienne et Moderne ah dans ses Lois, sa 
Topographie, ses Productions, et ses } — avec Cartes et 
Figures. Par M. Mimaut. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire Infernal ; ou, Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle sur les Etres, les Perspnneges, les Livres, les Faits, et 
les Choses, &e. Ke. Par Mon. Collin de Plaucy. Vols. 1. &' IL. 
Price 1 

Memoires sur Voltaire et sur ses Ouvrages. 
Par Longchamp et Wagniére, ses Secrétaires ; suivis de divers 
Ecrits intdite, de la Marquise du Chatelet, du Président Hénault 


hb Edi By ¥ 
EMINISCENCES. "By CHARLES BUT- 


LER, Esq. of Lincoln’s zi? 
Printed for John nnn. Albemarle-street. 





Indigestion.—New CEST in 8vo. price 9s. 


TREY 
Ac®R EATISH on. ENDIGESTION and its 
CONSE: S Dbsctvarion called Nervous ae 5 Biiqus Com- 

opt with: 





Lately published, by T. “A ne oye ayn 32, Fleet-street, 
GYLLA, a Tragedy, in Five Acs, from the 


Franch “4 8 Jouy, Member of the Tnctitnte at at Paris, &c. 
: BRANDRETH, Jun. Esq. A 
pee. ye “ites and other Poems, Po d i 





oti 108. Gd. boards, . 
SSAYS on ‘the VIDENCES, DOCTRINES, 
and PRACTHS AL OPERATION of CHRISTIANITY. 

y JOSEPH JOIN GU 
London: published by John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill ; 
Hamilton and Co, Paternoster-row ; . Alexander and Son, 
Ye ork; 8. Wilkin, Norwich; and C onstable and Co. Edivburgh. 











Baclent Baptismal Fonts. 
Beautifully printed in imperial 8vo. price 10s. or proofs, demy 4to. 
(uniform with Se aes 's Cathedral,) price 16s. Part 1. con- 
taining 10 Plate 

Cc HRONOLOGICAL SERIES of ANCIENT 
4 BAPTISMAL FON’ rs, engraved by R. Roberts, from 
Drawings by Mr. Francis Simpson, jun. of Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, with letter-press descriptions. 

*,* Twenty-five copies are taken off on demy 4to. proofs, with 
the "etchings on India paper, price 25s. each part; to be com- 
pleted in four 

Pp nubhished by S Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond-street. 





Mason on Self-knowledge. 
Chiswick Press.—In one pocket volume, elegantly printed, and 
peg ager Pao an Engraving after Stothard, R. A. price 


{ELE RNOWL EDGE; a Treatise, showing 


the Nature and Benefit of that important Science, and the 
way to attain it; intermixed _, various Reflections an - 
servations ou Fluman Nature. By JOHN MASON, M.A. 
“hiswick: printed by C. and C. Whittingham ; for Thomas 
Tegs, o3,€ heapside ; ; Gosling and Egley, New Bond. street; and 
R. Griffin and Co, Glasgow. 









Mrs. Merkhes! '$ Histore of England, 
In 2 vols. 12mo0. new F on n 14 P “an 16s. boards 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the. first 


Invasion by the Romans to the end of the Reign of George 
the Third, with Conversations at the end of each c hapter, for 
the use of Y oung Persons. 

** The style of this Book is simple and unaffected ; the selec- 
tion of matter is judicious and well proportioned; and it is 
evident that the best authorities have been quoted. ‘The form of 
the work also has its merit, the oe aa of lecture and dia- 
logue producing an enlivening effec 

Printed for John ~ Seca ‘Albemarle-street. 








Just published, folio, for the Author, by Callow — Wilson, 
pric ce 12s. plain, 18s. coloured, Part I. 


SERIES of MYOGRAPHICAL PLATES on 


a a peculiar construction, containing the Muscles of the 
Anterior and Posterior part of the Thigh + and Foot. Each 
Muscle being separately printed, and placed on the Bones in 
their relative Situations, their Layers, Shape, Position, Origin, 
and Insertions are clearly demonstrated. ‘The whole of the 
Human Body to be comeca in Four Parts. By E, W. TUSON 
House Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, —Dedicated to the 
Governors of ‘that lustitution. 
a"N Puntibed small 8vo. price is. with a Ponrait Partl.o 

HISTORIC AL and CRITIC Dic- 
A ree aa ; abridged from the great W , - BAYLE; 
the articles being partly re-written, and the information in eac h 
drawn from various parts of the original, and condensed under 
one head, preserving, however, an alphabetical arrangement. 
To be completed in about four thick volumes, | forming a com- 
panion to the Philosophical a tionary of Voltaire 

Contents of Part 1. Life of Bayle. —Aaron—Abel—Abelard. 
Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock-street. 
Of whom m sf be had, 


AGeneral Biographica Dictionary. Part VII. 


8vo__ Price 1 
Tom Jones. Part VI. Royal 18mo. Price 1s. 
The Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire. 


Part VI, Small Svo. Price 1s. 








Christmas Presents and Prize Books for Y. 

YHOIX DES CLASSIQUES "FRANCAIS, 

/ dirigé par L. "1. VENTOUILLAC. With instructive Notes, 
and the Lives of the ‘Authors, written exclusively for this edition, 
Eighteen volumes in 18mo. with Portraits and Plates, al. 14s. ; 
or each volume separate, 35. 

CONTENTS. 

Prose—Cottin, Flisabeth, 1 vol.—Florian, Numa Pompilius, 
2 vols.—St, Pi dere, Paul et V inginioet vol.—St. Pierre, Chaumiere 
Indienne, 1 vol.—-Marmontel, Belisaire, 1 vol.—Marmontel, 

hoix des Contes Moraux, 1 vol, —Fenelon, Telemaque, 2 vols. 
—Voltaire, Charles XU. 2 vols.—V. oltaire, Pierre le Gnad, 2 vols. 

—Buffon, Nouveau Morceau Choisis, 1 vol. oesie—Corneille, 
c hoix de Tragedies, 2 vols.—Racine, Choix de T: ragedies, 2 vols. 

Published by ow, Lamb’s Conduit-street; and Treuttel, 
Wiirtz, Treuttel, » Jun. - and Richter, No. 30, » Hoho-square. 








Mary Queen of Scots. 
In a neat volume, embellished with a beautiful Leine Engraving 
of Mary’s Ese: ape from Leven Castle ; taken from an Original 
Fainting, by Fradelle, done expressly for this work, price 


s. 6d. in cloth, 
ARY QUEEN of SCOTS: her persecutions, 
I sufferings, and trials, from her birth till her death ; with 


a full exposure of the Intrigues of Queen Elizabeth : the con- 
spiracies and perfidy of the Protestant mae 2 the forgeries of 
Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham: and the calumnies, 
misrepresentations. and Cm otal nox, Randolph, Robert- 
son, Laing, M‘Crie, and Miss Beny 

“| am your native princess! descended from the blood of 


' treat me not ‘Wery 2? 
Brare* ’s Address to the Rebels, Sane Vi, is 1567, 


Glasgow: W. R. MPheea, publisher, Trongate 


vations a the in which 
hey | By A.P, We PHILIP, Nt M. D.—Fifth 
Editions with Additions. 
Printed for T. aud G. Uniderwnod, 92, Fleet-street, 


Senate, Education. 
‘COMP! andsome volume, price 10s. Gd. 
HE COMPLETE GOVERNESS; a System 
of Female Education, equally adapted fur Public Establish- 
ments and Vrivate Families, on a plaw entirely ne 
Printed for Knight and Lacey, London ; and Ww catley and 
Tyrrel, 1 Duvti lin. 








Just published, to be coniquntt Meutiiy Nambers, price 4s. Gd. 
each, Vol. IL. o 
RITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; or, Illustrations 


and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great 
Britain and Ireland, containing 6 highly finished Plates, 
coloured from Nature, of the most beautiful and rare species ; 
together with Figures of the indigenous Plants to which many 


of them are attached. By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. Price al. 14s. 
extra boards. 
London: sold by Sherwood and Co, Paternoster-row; and 
al Booksellers. 





The cheapest Diamond Edition of Shakspeare. 
Handsomely printed, ina dens ane permed Per compjote in 
one pocket volume, 12mo. 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM “SHAKSBEARE, 
accurately printed from the text of the corrected co ee 
left by o late & PORGE STEVENS and EDWARD MALO?! 
isqrs. With a Glossary. 
London : eelenee for Hurst, aR & Co. 5, W: a gai 
Mall; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
This an ~ found to be the most beautiful, either as to the 
typography, size, or paper, of any of the diamond editions of 
Shlakspeare hitherto pric ted. 





Literary Souvenir.—The larg e VENI Edition of 
HE LITERARY SOUV IR for 1826, 
edited by ALARIC A, WATTS, with proof impressions 

of the Plates on India paper, is now ready. 1 
Printed for Hurst, mers ee & Co. 5,W or toorbinee, Ball- Mall 

f whom may be 
The smal! paper Edition. Price 12s. A few 
proof impressions of the Plates have been printed on India 
paper, paper, any of which may be had separate, 





Just rea dy, in 8vo. pric re 7s. 6d. board 
QuIGINSL 6 EXPERIMENTS and PRACTI- 
BVERSATIONS on HYDROPHOBIA & CA E 
MADNEss By R. WHITE, Esq. Surgeon, of Brighton. 
N.B. Mr. W hite é is the Gentleman who, as a test of his prin- 
ciples, suffered himself, during the past summer, to be severely 
bitten by a mad-dog, which chevwards died under undoubted 
symptoms of hydrop Jobia. His work is Sodlosteh py rmission, 
to Lord Egremont; the King, the Dukes of ichmond, 
Norfolk, Bedford, &e. &e, being also among me Seaaidl patrons. 
London : printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row ; 
ae tet be had of the Booksellers in Brighton, Edinburgh, and 
ub 


This day is ts peciliabet, No. VI. , at, Denasber, ' wns completes 
volume, wit of 
HE CHRISTIAN E XAMINE: Ek, “and Church 
of freland M i b of the 
Fstablished Church, Contents: —— u fees No. 6— 
Articles of Religion, 1615— —On Christmas—Reflections on the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, for the may ovuth—The 
herbert Office—Biblical Criticism, Luke The Holy 
cea not a School Book—Infant School The Jesuits. 
REA IEW. ‘The late Biblical Discussions—Vindicie Laicea— 
Defence of Religious Liberty, No. 6—Gilly’s Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmout— -Foreign Religious Intelligence—View 
of Public Affairs—Poetry. 
Dublin: printed for W. Carry, Jun. and Co.; and Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 33, Paternoster-row, = lon, 
whom may had 


0 
The First Volume. In boards. - Price 9s. 6d. 


















ping, Navigation, and Commerce. 

In 8vo. dedicarel by special permission, to His Excellency, the 
Right Hon, Lord Viscount Strangford, H. M. Ambassa or to 
the Emperor of all the Russias, price 11. 10s. 


HE MERCHANT, SHIP OWNER, and 
SHIP MASTER’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
prising the new Consolidated Acts, as well as every other species 
of authentic information, relative to Shipping, Navigation, and 
Commerce : together with the Description of Countries, Vlaces, 
Exchanges, Moneys, Weights, and Me ensures: and especially of 
the nature und use of ali Foreign Articles of Merehandize, Ac 
companied by Maps and on Index. Eleventh Edition, 
By CHARLES POPE, 
Controlling Surveyor of Bristol, and late "Private Secretary to 
“hairman of thé Board of Customs. 
London: published by Baldwin, Crodock, und Joy, and to be 
had of ull Booksellers. 








In 8vo. price 12s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY ; ; pe a Sketch of Ey Rise and Progress of 

the Sciences By J. R. MSCULLOCH, Es 

Printed for W. a C.T: ait, Edinburg hy; or Longman and 

in 
By whom have siately be been published, 

Dr. Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mind. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, al, 128. 6d, 

Welsh’s Life of Dr.Brown. Svo. Portrait. 14s, 

Euler’s Letters to a German Princess, on 
Natural Philosophy. Edited by Dr. Brewster. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Plates. 16s, 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, Supplement 
to.» 2 vols. 4 

Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 
Index to the ener wee of Great Britain end Ireland. Four 
large and closely printed volumes, gto.—‘* The uses of this work 








de Piron, Darnaud, Baculard, Thiriot, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 1s. 


“Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row, 


are manifest indispensable.”’— 
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HE PROPRIETORS of the eee 


REVIEW, 
arise to their 
unusual number of 
Le yaar ieeearrs aap 
Series of that Jow rainy 

They trust that the numbers of the Moni ae which 
have been published since it was aeptiinens 2 heir } ped in 
August iL —— a lovograble aaticipation of the m 


ner in whi future nducted. Their desire ie to 
sustain, and as far ns ee to extend, the infl T57 je 





re ftom consecutively 
mes (one ne ged aad 


MUSIC. 
Iu one 1 rani voles } cre hed with » fine Fn- 
s s in ce 4s. 
sete THER, iRK;'a Choic je Selection of of, the 
admired Popular ee eroic, Plaisitive, Senti- 
Ng Vols, aud Five ; 
Co. nel 3 nd M Bonde Pare _ aa 


. The whole arranged 





that work has applied i Tor manethan three quarters of a centary, 
to the geveral improvement of the country. 

ey are aware that in order to deserve that jpOeents, a Re- 
view should be carried on with an absolute disregard: of 
interests, whether of a penis or.a _ private aaa save only 
those of morals, li Tee To 
interests aloue the management of the Ronehty eview is de- 








IN Priape PRESS. 
a few day 
TORIES for the > CHRISTMAS WEEK. In 


2 vols. t2mo. 
Printed for Howell and Stewart, 295, Holborn. 





voted ; of all others it is 
to personal solicitation, or party feelings of an byt nce =" it 
has no praia, scholastic, religious, or a itical to gratify. 
ms rine wd bovees are strictly judicial. 

e pk plan of the Monthly Review “will be adhered to, 
with the exceniice of that portion o| of it embraced under the title 
of Monthly Catalogue, which whs in a great measure limited to 
minor publications, ese must, of necessity, give way te the 
more important works with which the press abounds, in order to 
enable the Review te veces _— _ degree, wit! 
ing intelligence yl A. a robe. by not every new work of con- 
sequence as soon je after i “ is ‘published 

This object will be aint further assiste 1 enlargement of the 
ages, which will cousiderably augment their contents, without 
pa Ra any additional charge on the subseribers. it is the 
wish of the ietors not to diminish those facilities, whic 
the Present s moderate price —— Sauber a aay Soy 

of readers, ing a literary journal, popular in i 
and ss wpen tend ss - its details as the variety of its matter will 
perm 

For the i 
add, oe four numbers of the Monthly A geet ce ge with 
an appendix, forma volume. 
every four months, and contains the title-page, table ‘ofcontewss, |S 
and index for the volume, is of the same size as ohe of 
monthly numbers, and is chi dedicated sabe cual Literature . 
er have been made for securing the earliest copies of 
blished in France, Germany, Italy, and 








interesting w 


other parts of tthe ‘ontinent, as well as in the United States, | ;-,,, 


for the oppeadis, | in order that each volume of the Monthly Fe 
view may e i —_ ler Ll interes athe wor ae prog 
literat in the mavens ize rts of the worl: 
+ The Pur number of the he New Series of the Monthly 
Review (pri 6d.) will be published on Monday, the 2¢_ of 
anuary rst, Robinson, and Cy. 5, 
Pall-Malt; and teens Congas bh 


le and Es Mosradion and 
may be had of 








a New Edi 
Ix MONTHS RESIDENCE and TRAVELS 
MEXICO, ey od mm ag on the —— State of 
New Spete, its Natural frove at » Manu 


factures, Trad riculevre 
BULLO x LL s. "Gs. &e. 
Printed for Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE enctiis a Feta: consisting 


of Sclections gem bis Repti Ueenere, and Speeches. 

“* This work will Vy an reader @ complete eictare of the 
powerful mind of Sheridan, in all its Coston tomas forms. it contains 
the finest specimens of his poetry a fact all his best poems) ; 
of his dramatic seit and “ of his ratio ite of As male 








Palins ; 
sold by! Grif aie Ca. sow ; ; and Westley ee De 





publiohed, mt Geto Pree 
HE FORGET ME Sot got 1826.— 


Christmas Tales for 1825, in a neat volume, 

amo. price 7s. To be continued annually The pieces com- 

pein this ones B2 
rom 


wend writers of eminence. 

Autobiographical Memoirs of Resdinpeia 

Franck. Inoue very neat pocket 

portion of these Memoirs a 

volumes of the “ Forget Me Not,” for the pages of which the 

whole was destined ; but, in consequeyce of the length to which 

they bave unexpectedly extended, the Publisher as prin 

wa Prana in the same form as the *' Forget Me Not. ” 
Also, the New Doll, or Grand-mamma’s Gift, 

with Six Plates, half-hound, price 4s. 





Books lately published wT yor — Vibeoley 3 ; Geo. B. 
yhittaker; and W 
HERODOTUS, literally translated ‘into Eng- 
lish, from the Greek Text of Schweighweuser ; A pect 
with copious Notes, explanatory and ‘critical, from ‘Larcher, 
Gibbon, Rennell, Mitford, various books of angle &e.; to 
b agae ® is a wR. Summary | of the ode oy ey of F oar 
‘ols. Bv0. 

"Sophocles. The "Tragedies of Bophecies, 
literally transtated into English Prose, ot the Greek Text of 
Brunck, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 1 

ylus.—The. hy ae “Of “Esch lus, 

literally translated into Nien gd rv from the Text of Blom- 
field_and Schutz. 8vo. board: 

ippolytus and Alcestis of Buripides, 

literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. 8vo. rds, 


ay ee anes.— The Comedies of Plutus and 


the Frogs, I eralty translated into English Prose, with copious 
North Rhet 


Is, Bs. 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally translated 
from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of 
Arototls Rhetoric, | by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury, with 


Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 2s. 6d. 


sewed 





of new subscribers it may be useful to} py 


aterloo-Place, | ? 


rtly original and partly translated | joy, 





In a few days will be published, by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 
and Geo. phe wgoernbie Londo jon, in one vol. post 8vo. con- 
tainin wrens yea prges, 12s. boards. 

ANU ; or, The Edinburgh Literary Alma- 
wee To be published Anonally. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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r[HE FOURTH 1 VOLUME. of Mr. ROSE'S: 
Tee SS —_ 
. 16s, a Third Edition of 
EMARKS on n ANTIGUITL TTIES, ABTS, and 
Lene, Singer te Recesiee, to Italy, is the Years 


~ - Rieti ae i Mer eX liheme je-street. 
‘ols. small 8vo. 1 
Shit CHaf ihe MaNNElES and COsTOus 
of U im Dy 
te Yo ae St 











HE MISSION to ‘SLAM: “and HUE, the Capi-- 
tal of io mn COs, in te oo yeah” 1821-2. From the 
Journal of the 
M: ’§ Sth Dragoows 
Nurnraliet tothe Micnign Wi a aoe of the hen Aatbor, b 
an = oo for Stha Nh Mutfay, Albemarie-street 





Contents :—1. Hints No ep the Universiti Church 
Service for the Ordeal by Fire— % Spe Specimens of the Rabbiniesl 
Apologue—4. Sonsete from the German of Gliick—5. Thoughts 
on Bores. re—6. Maxims. From Goethe—7. Leaves— 
8. On the Rise and Dechiue of Nations—g. Old Freezeland Pro- 

verbs—10. Moustache—11. The Player and his Poodle—12. The 
Return. be Goethe--13. The Jews of Worms in the year 
1 =14. Marco Bozzaris—t5. On the Prime Mer yr of Govern- 
ment—16. Dante and Milton—17. N 





M Sheridan, in Oc 
The Third Fationy in = fron i ith a Vertait ft from a picture 
Reynolds, 10, 115. 6d ; 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of on RIGHT HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHE! 
By TitoMas MOORF, Esq. Author =. Falls Brown, & Coves 
_ Printed for — Hurst, Rees, Orr Groen. 





18. 
19. To Death: the German of Gliick—20. Glasgow Re- 
visited. By an Old Indian+21. Lament for Maclean a Aros— 
22. Serenade. From Goethe—23. Poetry and Prose—24 Song of 
the Gipsy King. From the: “German—25. Inscription on a Tomb- 
stone, in the hureh-y ard at Hochheim—26. The Epitaph of De 
nzau— . Epigrams, &c.—28. The Essence of Opera—2g. Son 

from the Norman Fren ch—3o. The History of "aiccber ont 
Sma ine—3i.. The Western Campaign—32. Brown on Beauty 

tiquity—34. Pins— Love Poctry 36. A Preface that 


ad ag serve for all Modern V orks of Imagination—37. Medals, or 


Obverses and Reverses—38. ‘ easts versus Man, A Fable— 
RB. Stanzas on Freedom— 40. Setpriny Night in oe Manse—41. 
aniel Cathie, Tobacconist—42. On the Death of Lord Byron. 
m the German of Miiller—43. The Bohemian Gardener— 
Miles cng gO Haco’s Grave—46. The Home Star—47 #5 
the Spirit of Hi —48. Gewins—49. New Buildings at ty akg 
Pid, 50. The Crasades; Chivalry ; Fiction—51. Observations 
ont ° Study of History—s2. Influence of Luxury on Religion— 
oe. and apd Theaght— 54. Country Lif— $s. Something Scot- 
ffect of growing Generel. he Transport—ss. 
“a — Uranus and syche, a singular and 
ancient Ms. religious P. 
publication of this | Wor has, from circumstances not 
likely to occur again, sbeen deferred considerably beyond the 


ISCOVERIES WITHIN the ey RAMIEDS, 
D TEMPLES, and TOMBS of EGYPT and NUBIA. 
Byiatea if Seba Murray, Albemarle-str 
Forty-four coloured 5 ngTravings to. iiustrate: 
the above, fo! 
Six Sdditional ‘ditto, folio, 25s. 





GTATEMENTS PSRESPECTING the PROFITS 
of MINING in ENGLAND, considered in penisan 30 - 
Prospects of Mining in Mexico. In a Letter to Thomas Fowel 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. By JOHN TAYLOR: «Gc 

Li ublished by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Ormey Brown, reen. 


f 

n 3 vols. 8vo. with E ‘ Second Edition, o! 

MANUA L of CHEM ist RY, conta the 
1 Facts of the Science, arranged iu the 

ama re dincursed and littustrated in the Leetures at the 





time intended. In future years, the volume will be 
in the first week of November, . The Editor has ay cobtelarion 
to Mog that he has Seceivge l every assurance of steady and 


all y WILLE IAM THOMAS _BRANDE, BLS. 
Secretary to the Royal Segjety, &e. Kc. 
mb for or Joha Murray, emarle-street. eae 








efficien from the d literary ch 
who oe coutributed to bthe present volume. 


———————— 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 2 vols. fuolscap 8vo. 15s. Second Edition, 3 
‘AUST. A Drama. 5y GOETHE. With 
a Translation from the Germ: 
By LORD FRANCIS LEV: ESON GOWER, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











I. 8vo. price wee 
ESEARCHES into the NATURE and 
TREATME DROPSY in the BRAIN, CHEST, AB- 
DOMEN, OV ARIUM. and SKIN ; in which a more correct and 
consistent Pathology Of these Diseases is attempted to be esta- 
» and @ mew and were successful method of treating 
them eee aoe explained. 
JOSE H AYRE, M.D. 
Member of Psa College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Practical Observations on the Disorders of 
the Liver and Digestive Organs, which pemece the complaints 
ominated Bilious. ‘Price Re. 8. 6d.boa: 


volume 12mo. price 7s. Gd. bi 
LEGACY ior YOUNG LADIES; Consisting 
of Miscellaneous Pieces in ere and Vi 
By the late Mrs. ARBAULD. 





ted | Printed for Legean Hurst, Reese Orme, Brown, and Green. 


om may be had, 

1. The Poetical "Works, the Correspondence, 
and other Prose Pieces, of Anna Letitia Barbauld, with a Me- 
moir. Laey Aikin. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

2. Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
By > Aikiu. 5th Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

3. Memoirs of the Court of King J James’ the 
x; By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. 3d Edit. 11. 4s. boards. 





1. 8vo. 


N AUTUMN 1 in GRE ECE? a and, GREECE 
o THE CLOSE of 1825. e former by H. LYTTON 
BULWER, Enq. .; the latter bya RESIDES? r A the GREEKs, 
recently arrive 
** This volume contains some of the most valuable information 
we have yet received on the subject of that interesting country. 
The 4etails come down to August last ; and a general account is 
aparece of the 5 cfece Xe} the several operations up to the 
present day.’’— 
Printed for Jol John ‘Ebers, 27, Old Bond-street. 











pont . Editi 
‘0 vols. piles 

IRST esc’ VotuMis of a LANCET. 
‘These Volumes contain a faithful History of all Medical 
Occurretces ‘for yee year 1824-5; in addition to which, a most 
accurate re sopert of Sir Astley Cooper’s last delivered Course of 
invaluable Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 5: ry. 
ese Lectures are 76 in number, and embrace the subject ‘of 
every age disease 





printed for Ki | Lacey, Paternoster-row ; and 
G. L. Hutchinson, cd for Kel and Strand.” 





s Old Ptays. 


s Bvo. 9s. 
nt frat vinta Sp COE aonn fe. gricese- 
ca tw bm me lof 


Nes PASE ert ON of OLD PLAYS, 
A® with additional ‘woe and Corectons by the late iier 
Reed, Octavius est pase cobain mes - i nstaais 

btish aii 
The vote s Las t Will and Tes y These Nash (now 


“Nice for the ‘firsk time. 9 i 


Thomas Neb! 
The ‘Muse's Paokin g-glass, Thomas Randolph. 
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